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IX. 
PITS AND MINERS. 
By JOHN PENDLETON. 


THE coal-miner is at a discount in polite society. If he stalked 
from the pit bank into some West End drawing-room, there would 
be at least a gentle flutter of surprise. In the street he is care- 
fully passed by, and the humble but useful chimneysweep scarcely 
gets a colder shoulder. ‘The collier, from whatever part of the 
kingdom he may come, is at a greater disadvantage than Devils- 
hoof in the opera. He is not picturesque. There is nothing 
attractive about him, from his blackened, dust-covered face, and 
labour-stained garments, and old pick (that actually has a tired 
look as it droops head crosswise from his left arm), down to his 
clumsy clogs caked with shale slime. It is not easy to idealise 
the miner. He is ungainly, uncultured, often rude in speech, 
sometimes coarse and cruel to the lowest depth of human degra- 
dation ; and yet he is not always so coarse as he looks—his life 
is not without nobility, the nobility of self-sacrifice and true 
courage ; and it is no more devoid of romance than bis toil is 
without peril. 

Any day, when he least expects it, that life may come to a 
grim ending while he is working in his bank to make your hearth 
cosy and warm. The coal may be hand-picked for the lady’s 
boudoir, or screened for the dining-room, or that needful house 
coal styled cobbles, or lowly nuts for backing ; but it has all been 
got at the same risk—nay, it is possible that the fat, stumpy bit 
of coal nestling contentedly against the top bar of the grate in 
your study, and philosophically emitting puffs of smoke from 
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its thick gleaming lips, may have been picked off a miner’s face, 
white, rigid with the mystic touch of death. 

Society, gracefully attiring itself for dinner-party, levée, or ball, 
never bestows a thought upon the collier. He is too obscure - 
certainly he is too thickly powdered with coal-dust; yet society 
owes a good deal to him. Carlyle, in “Sartor Resartus,” main- 
tained that “society is founded on cloth.” But this is altogether 
a mistake. It is founded on coal! Not only to coal are we in- 
debted for much of our maritime supremacy, our railway develop- 
ment, and industrial skill; but to it we can trace much that is 
best and purest in English life. It has made the home life of this 
country. You have only to mention the fireside to an English- 
man, and wherever he may be, whether in Thibet or Mexico, on 
the shores of Lake Nyassa or the banks of the River Yang-tyze, 
his thoughts surge back to his boyhood at home—to some night 
long ago when he stood at his mother’s knee, and caught never- 
forgotten glimpses of her tender, loving face in the gleam and 
flicker of the firelight. 

The wood fire (of which the yule log reminds country house 
guests at Christmas) was superseded years ago by coal. Cen- 
turies back the monks of Beauchief obtained slack from the pits 
of Norton and Alfreton,in Derbyshire. It is not improbable that 
the jolly friars of Kirkstall Abbey dug for similar fuel in York- 
shire. And it is on record that coal was worked, with system, 
in the locality of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the reign of Henry IIL, 
in 1239. Nevertheless, in the seventeenth century (when many 
good houses were carpetless, and the floors rush-covered) there 
was much prejudice against coal fires. A memorial to the Crown 
in 1661 indignantly asserts: “This coal flies abroad, fouling the 
clothes that are a-drying on the hedges. Being thus incorporated 
with the very air that ministers to the necessary respiration of 
our lungs, the inhabitants of London, and such as frequent it, find 
it in all the expectorations which proceed from them, being for 
the most part of a blackish and fuliginous colour ; besides, the 
acrimonious soot produces another sad effect by rendering the 
people obnoxious to inflammations, and comes in time to exul- 
cerate the lungs, when a mischief is produced so incurable that it 
carries away multitudes by languishing and deep consumptions.” 
The irritation, and almost fear, in this quaintly worded memorial 
will, no doubt, raise a smile on the face of the London house-wife. 
At all events, it does not seem to have checked coal-mining. 
Undeterred by the terrible mischief done to the “clothes a-dry- 
ing,” and the lungs of the people, the pitman continued at his 
toil ; and he has persisted in it with such perseverance and daring, 
such unflinching grappling with the forces of nature, that the 
coal-mining industry has become the backbone of our commercial 
prosperity. 
This industry began with scratching for coal on the surface; it 
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was carried on for years in crude workings with old-fashioned iron 
icks and wooden shovels, and the help of the patient barrow-man, 
who wheeled the coal from the miner’s working-place to the 
shaft; and now it gives employment to no fewer than half a 
million colliers, and the yearly output from our pits is one hundred 
and sixty millions of tons. But marvellous as the development 
of the mining industry has been, perhaps still more marvellous is 
the change that has come over the conditions of coal getting. 
Both science and laidélatio mn. hav e descended the shaft, and become 
the pitman’s mates—true friends working side by side with him, 
and doing much to shield him from peril, and encourage him in 
his labour. There will always be danger in the mine, because 
the best man’s work is never perfect, nor is the most perfect man 
unhaunted by the elf of carelessness. It is possible that firedamp 
may, under the magic persuasion of science, be decoyed to a great 
extent out of the workings, and applied to some useful purpose. 
But Cassandra-like as the prophecy sounds, it is unlikely that 
the explosions’ withering breath will ever be driven entirely out 
of the English pit. It is there, deep in the recesses of the miner's 
workshop, that Lord Beaconsfield’s axiom becomes really incon- 
trovertible. It is there “the unexpected always happens.” The 
lonely fire-trier may go his round, with his well-trimmed, securely 
locked safety-lamp, searching for the insidious gas; the current 
at the air crossings maj be almost as rough and boisterous as 
the wild wind on a stormy night at sea; but in some remote 
bank yonder the floor may be suddenly ripped up by an outburst 
of gas that comes in contact with defective lamp, or naked light, 
or, as was the case at the Udston disaster in Scotland, in May last 
year, the fatigued collier may long for the solace of tobacco, and 
be unable to withstand the te mptation. Then the gas, that has 
been lurking like a secret foe, fires! The explosion, with its 
beauteous flame of gold and azure, riots in the bank,* shakes 
the earth in its merciless mi ight, expands with a giant's strength 
through the pit, and slays. Men and horses lie lifeless in the 
dark ways of the mine, or crawl, bruised, maimed, bewildered and 
half-choked with the treacherous after- damp that often overpowers 
them, with fiendish —. ity, on the threshold of escape ! ‘a 
The collier earns his bread to-d: ry at the risk of his life. Still nl 
: the perils of the pit have been diminished, particularly within the ‘ 
present century ; and the moral atmosphere of the mine has also 
been purified—subjected to good ventilation. There has, in fact, 
been little short of an industrial revolution in the pit. It is not the 
practice now to go pottering blindfolded about the country, with 
a forked branch of hazel in hand, seare hing for coal. The inventor 
of this hazel branch, or rather the person “who first called it “the 
virgula, or divining-rod,” and held that it had the irresistible power 
of attracting the searcher in the direction of the coal layer, was 


* Bank, or “ benk,” the miner’s working-place, 
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“hanged in Germany as a cheat and impostor;” and a new seam 
nowadays is generally got at by geological research and persist- 
ently sinking. 

Women are no longer employed in our pits. It is true that 
some thousands of pit-brow women still work in Lancashire, in 
Wales, and in Scotland. Nor is there any solid reason why these 
Amazons should be deprived of their means of livelihood. An 
effort was made to send them off the pit heads last year—an 
amendment to the Coal Mines Regulation Bill being to the effect 
that no girl should be employed even aboveground at any colliery. 
But the pit-brow women, not caring to go out into the wilderness of 
the lazy, and justly indignant at the charge of immorality thought- 
lessly made a plea for “their disestablishment, « came up to town, 
swooped down upon the Home Secretary, proved to him that they 
were well-conducted and industrious, and so captivated the right 
hon. gentlemen with their north-country manners, their sincerity, 
and rich persuasive voices, that, like Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Lord 
Chancellor,” he quite lost his heart—officially ; and promised not 
to interfere with their vocation. They are still pursuing that 
vocation contentedly. Day after day they may be seen working 
in Lancashire. On the pit banks about Wigan they af fford 
a novel and interesting picture of our industrial life. To the 
town-bred exquisite they appear strange creatures, looking more 
manly than womanly in their masculine dress, with their close- 
fitting pitman’s cap, and jacket, or short skirt, and well-patched 
moleskin trousers, and Lancashire clogs. But they have a 
tremendous capacity for work ; can guide and twirl and unload 
a corve with almost more dexterity than any miner; and these 
fine strapping lasses have, in the main, kindly, unsullied hearts 
beating beneath their rough attire. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say, aS was candidly admitted some time ago by one of their 
opponents, that they are “a noble class of women.” 

Fifty years ago, however, Parliament was obliged to be more 
autocratic. So far as our mining gs ope ya was concerned educa- 
tion was asleep. Ina few villages i it had rubbed its eyes, and was 
trying to get up. Its helpers were the clergyman, and the local- 
preacher, the double-bass player in the chap el choir, and the 
newly opened Sunday-school, or night-school, of the hamlet. Ita 
collier’s lad could read and write, he was considered a marvel—“ a 
rare scholard.” And no wonder, seeing that he generally began 
his earning life in the pit as a trapper “when he was six or seven 
years old, and sat all day in a little dungeon, scooped out of 
the rock, at the subterranean roadside, monotonously pulling and 
letting go a piece of string attached to the heavy door it was his 
duty to open and shut as the corves went by. It was a life of 
solitude, darkness, and terror ; for the loudly rattling corves awoke 
flesh-creeping echoes in the mine, and the little trapper, trembling 

with fear, would now and then rush in affright from his chaotic, 
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slimy den, and pray some miner to give him a bit of candle, or at 
least a little melted tallow, so that he could rig up a sort of rude 
lamp with a wick he had a in the r adway, and get a light! 
The trapper’s life was objectionable, but the hurrier’s life was 
revolting. The work was ‘aoasly done by girls, and consisted in 
pus shing or dragging the loaded corves from the working-place 
to the horse-track, and in some cases to the bottom of the shaft. 
And this is how ‘they lid it: “A broad belt is buckled round 
their waist, to the front of which a chain is fastened, which, when 
the y go On all fours, is passe 1d between their legs and attached to 
the corve, which they draw after them, thus harnessed to it like 
animals.” The girls, who ranged from ten to eighteen years of 
ace, worked nearly unhampered by garments. They were naked 
to the waist, and wore trousers only - while some of the adult 
colliers these females helped at the banks were perfectly naked. 
What a degradation of womanhood! Yet the collier scarcely gave 
a thought to the demoralization around him, Neither the im- 


morality nor the vile lancuage that obtained in the mine troubled 
him greatly ; for this was his naive comment when pressed for an 

opinion: “I think it makes the girls rather boldish being in the 
pits.” The Legislature f fortunately, after the revelations of the 


Royal Commission that sat in 1841 to inquire into the employ- 
ment of young persons in the coalfields, took a stronger view ; and 
in July 1842 an Act was passed making it illegal to employ girls 
in our pits, and also prohibiting boys. under ten from working 
underground—a prohibition extende d now to boys under twelve 
years of age. 

From this time it seemed almost as if some fairy, glad that her 
sisterhood had been released from toil and temptation in the 
mine, hovered about the pit, prompting reform. It is surprising 
what vast improvements have been made since in underground 
working; in safety-lamps, in shot-firing, in coal-getting, in 
hauling, in ventilation, in inspection, in precautions against fire 
and flood—in nearly everything that pertains to the administra- 
tion of the pit. 





The dawn is breaking. You see the doors opening in the 
dingy brick cottages yond The miners are stepping across the 
threshold of their coubis Rin and going with slouching or 
swinging step to work. Perhaps you woul 1 like to descend | the 


mine? There is a sone of clogs—sliberty-slob—along the 
village street. Now we are climbing up the pit bank, slipping 
on the shale mud grotesquely imprinted with colliers’ feet. 

There is a hurrying scr mene le, and hearty greeting of great rough 
men with great rough voices. The bell rings. There is a shuffle 
of feet, a ‘glimmer “of bassin The cage, crowded with colliers, 
gives a loud clank and slowly disappears in the shaft. The 
return cage springs up, or rather glides, swiftly to the bank. 
Quickly we step upon the iron plate and grasp the cross-bar. 
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ilS AND MINERS. 
The man in the engine-house moves his lever ; his eyes are fixed 
on the dial; the engines are in motion again, and down we go 
into the darkness. The sensation is a strange one; there is so 
much uncertainty about it. The steel winding rope at the end 
of which we are dangling may slough or break, and then— 
eternity! But what impresses a stranger most in going to the 
pit bottom is the peculiar motion of the cage. He does not know 
really whether he is going down the shaft, or whether the cage, 
in a sudden freak, is flying back to the pit bank. It almost 
seems, as the shadows flit wildly about him, and the water 
trickles erratically about the rusty fac e of the metal tubbing, and 
the echoes of voices come faintly from the pit bottom, that the 
cage is leaping into daylight again ; and, just at the moment that 
he is positive his conclusion is correct, the cage clanks at the pit 
bottom. Now we are really in the subterranean hive of industry 
—an English pit—among the “ work and workers.” 

The gas flares in the white-washed, brick-arched corridor. 
Beyond, right and left, like tunnel mouths, are low-roofed ways, 
that seem to lead only to Cimmerian darkness. The air is filled 
with rumblings, and what one can liken only to the ghosts of 
human voices. But all about the pit bottom there is bustle and 
activity. The only idle thing to be seen is the deputy’s kitten, 
that sits demurely on the worn step of the underground office, 
and is almost too lazy to vary the monotony of its existence even 
by a sneeze. Dark figures are hurling corves about, running the 
loaded trucks towards the cage, and getting the empties in trim 
for their return to the working-places. “Look out!” shouts a tall 
cadaverous man, with a face streaked like one of Whistler’s 
pictures—a mobile arrangement in black and white—as he swings 
himself into the last empty. The train of corves, dragged swiftly 
along by the steel hauling rope, plunges into the chaos on the 
right, making curious echoes and reverberationsin the mine. The 
way is clear now. We give our names to the deputy. He asks: 
‘“‘ Are you one of the Ardsley lot?” You don’t exactly know why 
he puts the question, except that the Ardsley pit is near; and 
you reply in the negative. Then we turn our backs on the pit 
bottom, and are soon making our way, like Professor Lindenbrock 
in Jules Verne’s story, if not into the centre, into the crust of the 
earth. Itis a gloomy way we traverse. Now we are beyond the 
pit pillars, the huge pillars of coal that support the shaft. We 
are in the travelling road. There are before us strange will-o’-the 
wisp-like lights, and farther away is chaos. You slip on the wet 
sleepers and the smooth rails over which the corves have just 
glided, splash into pools of shale-coloured water, bark your shins 
against the pulley wheels that lie flat on.the oround, « : feel the 
endless winding rope sawing at your ankles as it aaen by. 
“ Bend, lad, or yo'll have yer head knocked off!” shouts a friendly 
miner, overtaking us with giant stride, and lurching onward with 
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enviable ease. You are as bent as “the Hunchback of Notre 
Dame ” after this caution, scarcely taller than the steel hoop pick 
in your grasp. But this round-shouldered, bent-backed pedestrian 
tour in the mine is no mere holiday scr ramble. Your back aches 
horribly , 8O do your legs. Your body seems @ prey to lumbago 
and rheumaties. How you ache! On we go, however. We are 
obliged to go on; for the train of corves, reloaded with coal, will 
be dashing down the line in a mome nt; and if we are not in the 
next refuge hole when it passes, there may be a bruised and 
maimed body on the track. There is a sickly odour in the air 
now. ‘The atmosphere is oppressive. Your head,as well as your 
back, aches; and you would cheerfully give a day’s pay—which, 
by- -the- bye, is only four and sixpence—for a whiff of pure breeze. 
It comes almost as soon as the wish is framed in the mind. It 
wafts by resistlessly, whistling round the thick wooden props 
that line the roadway, surging into the crevices of the packing, 
and rushing out again with a wail of disappointment, or an angry 
flout in your face, goes madly on, whispering secrets to itself, the 
secrets of the pit—some humorous, others saddening; for the 
wind’s voice is capable of startling cadences in the mine,—now it 
is full of mimicry and laughter, and then of moaning despair. 
The breeze, that will most likely joined by other air currents 
farther on, and develop into a little hurricane, has been raised by 
the rapid travelling of the corve train. We have heard the 
loaded trucks coming for some seconds—first a murmur, then a 
rattle, then a deafening roar; and we have just time to skip into 
the refuge hole when the train thunders past. It is a rude 
refuge ; a hole, or cave, scooped out of the earth by the roadside, 
and three or four miners have crept in it for safety. 

“ Well, old chappie,” is the greeting of the Herculean wedger, 
who comes from Staffordshire, perhaps little conscious that this 
familiar expression among pitmen has ascended to a far greater 
altitude than the mine, and is now a term of endearment with 
certain mashers in town. “As’t ta get a spare pick 7 t’ benk,” 
asks a South Yorkshire collier, who served his apprenticeship in 
a Sheffield cutler’s shop ; but “tuke to colliering r t’ good time. 

“Been down afore, Surrie?’’ asks another miner, who has the 
a cut, and has driven more than one heading in the 

Clay Cross pits. Another says something with a strange rolling 
of r’s, and a mighty burr in his speech, like Joseph Cowen. You 
don’t exactly follow his words; but you know he has spoken 
kindly ; for in the Rembrandt- like light of the clustered safety- 
lamps you note that there is a pleasant smile on his rugged 
Northumbrian face, and you give him a friendly nod, His smile 
has inspired confidence. 

On we go again into the dark road, with a splash and a jingle. 
It is sharp work for the eyes and the feet. One of the miners 
—he is old, and his joints are stiffened with age and toil— 
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lags a bit. “Keep by me,” he says, with a gasp; “let ‘em 
33 
go on. 

“ Add-oo,” (adieu) shouts a collier, grinning, as he bounds 
forward, with a safety- -lamp in his left hand, and an iron hoop 
strung with pick heads in his right. His pronunciation is not 
faultless : but no fault can be found with the breadth of his 
grin. 

“Knocked up, Reuben?” asks a coal-hewer, hurrying by with 
a big stone bottle filled with tea, and disappearing with panther- 
like tread in the gloom before he gets a reply. 

Behind us, towards the pit bottom, there is a loud noise; then 
a wild halloa, and flashing lights, and boyish laughter. Along 
the track comes another train; and one of the corves is crowded 
with pit lads, full of frolic; for they shout and sing and make 


faces at Reuben, and gravely ask him if he has “ got owt to chew ?” 
“A nice’t lot!” remarks Reuben sarcastically, as the train 
goes by. 


“Why ?” you ask. 

“They're t’ comicalist, mischievousist young scamps as is,’ the 
old man replies; but there is a suspicion of admiration in his 
tone, as if he were not altogether without regard for this rising 
generation of pitmen. 

The dark, narrow way through the crust of the earth has 
many a turning. The roof dips and bends and cracks with the 
immense weight it bears. Drops of water cling desperately to 
the strained timbers, or trickle down the crippled setae The 


road rises and falls like a hilly highw: ay in vas Peak: but in its 
depths there are pools of stagnant w ater, and in its heights you 
are in momentary danger of | cannoning your head and the roof. 


The solitude is intense. In the loneliest part of the travelling 
road there is a great stillness, broken only by the hiss of the 
winding rope, and Nature’s whispers. The shadows cast by 
your safety-lamp are weird, fantastic, and then grandly Pro- 
methean in their writhing. You can almost fancy some of them 
have being as they spread their gigantic limbs—of shadow—over 
the rough face of the rock, and spring away from it, and are 
dragged back to it just as if they were chained! But a little 
farther on the road is all alive with hurrying pitmen. ‘The steel 
hauling rope, getting awry a pulley rim, has sloughed. The 
steel threads of the rope, unwound by friction, are curving “a 
‘silvery serpents, amid sparks of fire, across the road. It would | 

perilous to go on; but you have not long to wait. seiaadeonly 
out of the gloom springs Jim, the deputy. With the big blade 
of his pocket-knife he saws at the telephone wire. The signal 
of danger is quickly noted above ground. The engines are 
stopped. The rope is motionless ; and the hauling of the coal 
is delayed until the workers, w ho are now busy with hammer 
and chisel at the rope, have made it fit for use again. Now you 
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pass the stables, edging carefully away from the horses and 
ponies Just harnessed for pulling the corves up the steep from the 
banks ; and then you turn to the right, go down on your hands 
and knees, with your safety-lamp between your teeth, and craw! 
through a cave-like opening, over loose stones and fallen bind, 
damp with water drippings from the roof, until you reach a wide, 
heavy door. This door Reuben thrusts open head foremost ; and 
through the the doorway you creep, pushing aside first one and 
then another ventilation cloth, until there is a glimmer of hight 
and a beauteous gleaming of gold and ruby and “sapphire on the 
coal face. At last you are in the bank! It is already dotted 
with safety-lamps; not the Davy, but the improved Clanny, 

which will withstand a stronger current of air than the old lamp. 
The narrow gully, with its wall of shining coal, and thick 
wooden props, and barriers of packing, beyond which are gulf- 
like apertures of “outer darkness,” is a novel corridor of 
industrial activity. The miners are absorbed in their work— 
some holeing with pick at the base of the coal, some half hidden 
as they burrow beneath the black mass ; others wedging, splitting 
the great slabs of coal, with wedge and ponderous hammer, into 


more amenable pieces ; others filling the corves for transit to the 
pit bottom. 

“Strip, lad,” says Reuben, doffing his flannel jacket, pulling 
off his shirt, and tightening the thick belt around his waist. 
“What?” you retort. “Strip, lad,” he reiterates. “ Yo'll sweat to 
death if yer keep yer clothes on.” And he is soon plying the 


pick so deftly that the coal flies to the right and left; and so 
black with coal-dust and shiny with perspiration that there 
is nothing white about him except the white of his eyes. You 
feel ignominiously idle; then fling off your apparel, everything 
except your trousers and lamb’s wool vest, and grasping 908 
pick, watch Reuben for a few seconds, and try to do exactly a 
he does. Itis hard work. Your shoulders, elbows, wrists, ache ; 
and your neck, as you toil low down, seems in constant danger 
of dislocation. It is not the board and pillar, but the long-wall 
system of working, steadily “ re moving the whole stratum as the 
coal-getting operations advance.” It strikes you as being a very 
long wall indeed. You washes 1 when the pitmen will get to the 
end of it. Itseems as long as the Great Wall of China. But you 
feel a thrill of pride when the filler strides up the bank, and 
pitches the coal you have got into the corve; and Reuben, 
dragging himself, ebonylike and pe rspiring out of the hole he 
has picked, says, smilinc, with a face like a negro minstrel : 
“Dang it, lad, yo ll make a collier. Come on; let’s “have a snap.” 
You relish that “snap” at ten o'clock in the morning—the 
miner’s forenoon meal of bread and bacon, or bread and cheese, 
and cold tea. Then with renewed v igour to toil again until two 
or three o'clock in the afternoon, when your day’s work is done, 
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266 PITS AND MINERS. 
the next shift comes on, and you start on your swinging trot to 
the pit bottom, ultimately getting up the shaft, and reaching 
your cottage fatigued, begrimed, ravenous. but after dinner, 
and a good cleansing, and perhaps a nap, comes the collier’s 
elysium. You stroll pipe in mouth to the group of mates lounging 
around the old market cross, and sinking leisurely on your 
haunches balance your body, miner fashion, on the tips of your 
toes, taking a calm, reflective rest that is none the less delicious 
because of the monosyllable, or the whiff of smoke, lazily emitted 
from your lips. 

This round of toil and placid leisure is sometimes intruded 
upon by disaster that thrills the village with heartaching dread, 
and checks even the youngest and most thoughtless miner in his 
varied recreations. Peril and death have always haunted our 
pits. They come in many shapes in the mine; in the swiftly cruel 
fall of roof, the fierce, relentless explosion, and the surging, dark- 
frothed subterranean flood. The Act of last year, however, will 
do much to minimise peril, to avoid disaster; for it insists on the 
use of a more perfect safety-lamp, more careful inspection of the 
pit, greater responsibility of management, additional precautions 
against danger from coal-dust as well as fire-damp, the guarding 
of the ventilation fans from the effects of explosion, and the pro- 
vision of ambulances for the use of injured miners. Science, 
mechanical skill, and business enterprise are so sleepless that one 
would scarcely be startled at any novel development of mining 
in this age; in fact, work at the coal face may yet be done by a 
very different method, and it is not Utopian to assume that the 
electric light is the coming light in the pit. And possibly we 
may be within measurable distance of the collier’s millennium, 
when the hewer will be able to take his bath at the pit head; 
and his lad, anxious to follow in his father’s footsteps and become 
a coal-getter, may have the advantage of a mining school in his 
own village, where he can, before he descends the pit at all, obtain 
some idea of the theory and practice of this important industry. 

There does not seem much romance about the collier; yet he 
has had considerable influence upon fiction. His life is almost 
inseparable from thrilling incident ; and Mrs. Burnett in “That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” and Christie Murray in “Joseph’s Coat,” as 
well as other writers, have indicated, truthfully, that the English 
miner is not only capable of splendid self-sacrifice and wondrous 
tenderness, but that he can face death, amid the lonely, ghastly 
terrors of the pit, as bravely as the soldier in the glamour, excite- 
ment, and mad rush of battle. But the story of the toil, peril, and 
heroism of English mining will never be properly told until the 
pit produces a novelist of its own—a miner brought up In 
some “Collier’s Row ”—who has wielded the pick, encountered the 
dangers of the bank, endured the gaunt misery of the prolonged 
strike, and discovered, perhaps in some anxious moment, that he 
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has the literary instinct coupled with sensitiveness for the welfare 
of his comrades of the mine. 
In the meantime the collier of to-day is a great improvement 
upon the ignorant, swaggering, pugilis tic type “of fifty years ago. 
He is better mannered, better educated, more thrifty, and in the 
main more thoughtful, though in the prosperous time of 1874 he 
indulged in follies, and has been more than once awkwardly fixed 
by too rashly follow’ ing the unwise counsels of some of his leaders. 
ae he has recently shown that he can think for himself, and 
hat he is not so impregnated with restless discontent, and with 
oma eagerness to disturb the friendly relations between capital 
and labour. And his legitimate ambition has grown side by side 
with his social improvement. There was a time when the zenith 
of his progress was the position of village publican. But now he 
not only climbs the ladder at the fault to the uplifted coal- 
seam, but up the ladder of industrial promotion, until he may 
become deputy, or even manager of the pit, with a mining 
inspectorship temptingly near his grasp. More than all, Parlia- 
ment has opened its doors to him; and it will ever be to the 
credit of the English miner that he has sent to the House of 
Commons a representative like Thomas Burt, who, in striving to 
convince the pitman that he ia ‘not merely a w ealth- producing r 
tool, but a man and a citizen, who ought not to separate himself 
from humanity simply to further his labour interests,’ has shown 
something of the quality of statesmanship. 
JOHN PENDLETON, 
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TWO REPUBLICS. 
By KARL BLIND. 


WITHIN the last few months I have had occasion, by a longer 

sojourn in France and Switzerland, to study political matters on 
the spot. At Paris anpeciaty 4 was ante to compare notes with 
friends of various nationali +h, English, American, and 
German. The subjects uppermost “in men’s minds were the 
Boulanger scare and the. question of Peace or War. On the 
latter I will quote at once the remarks made to me by a German 
diplomatist. He said :— 





War is out of the ——. The French are not able, single-ha l, to risk it. 
Their army is not sufficiently organised, and the people in general do lesil 
it. The unforeseen, it is true, plays a great part in French politics. As to the 
German Government, it certainly does not wish for war, though it is n aid 
of it. The measures recently taken in Alsace-Lorraine are only temporary ones 
They are not meant to continue for a very long time ; in fact nt 
therel upon the German Embassy is too great for that. Stra m 
aoanvek such measures positively make for the maintenance of peace. Frenchm 
when startled by such a decree, say to themselves, with t somewhat childish 
tremor which often overtakes them, that ‘a trap is bei a a 
they exclaim :--‘ No; we won't fall into that trap!’ And sx 
they become virtually all the more peaceful, albeit some of th 
rave. 


Though diplomatic language is not always to be understood 
literally, I hold that this was not said in Talleyrand’s vein. 
Neither the German nation, nor the official circles which reflect 
the ideas of Prince Bismarck, wish for war. The “Iron Chan- 
cellor’” unquestionably likes to appear before Europe as the 
“weaponed man,” who, at a moment’s notice, could make his 
country’s hosts and those of its allies swoop down upon any 
would-be disturber of the peace. He also wie rs remaining the 
dictator of the home politics of Germany by always hol ling the 
spectre of a possible warlike contingency before the eyes of the 
public. Truth to say, every Frenchman I have spoken to 
declared himself eager for the maintenance of peace. On the 
other hand, it may well be doubted whether many of them might 
not be suddenly thrown off their balance if they could hope to 
have Russia on their side. So far Prince Bismarck may be right ; 
but it is allowable to question the wisdom of his occasionally 
provoking tactics—as in the recent affair of the passport regula- 
tions. There is good reason to believe that aver regulations 
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have not even the approval, at heart, of those at Paris and 
Strassburg who are to carry out the vexatious decree. 

As a race and as individuals, the French are not only a most 
amiable and most pleasant people to deal with, but also a very 
sensible one—sensible (sage) even to such a degree that their 
carefulness and caution often verges upon the Philistine. If this 
were not so, their frequent revolutions, during which the noblest 
maxims are proclaimed, would not have left so many crying 
abuses in the country’s administration unremedied. Nor would 
all kinds of progressive innovations, which elsewhere make their 
way easily, be so difficult of adoption in France, where routine 
has a wonderful vitality; men otherwise revolutionary being 
strangely fond of the old bureaucratic ruts. Hence the popula- 
tion in France, at large, is also curiously shy of visiting foreign 
lands and enlarging the scope of its knowledge. Yet, whilst 
there is such extremely slow-going circumspection in many things, 
there arises, now and then, an instantaneous excitement and a 
hurly-burly action among leading groups in the capital, to which 
the masses for a time yield absolute obedience, in spite of pre- 
viously declared contrary views. Of these characteristics the 
neighbours of France have unfortunately to take note. 

Some of the Paris journals, I was sorry to find, fan the flame of 
national hatred in the most deplorable manner. Rochefort, who did 
cood service for the undermining of the power of Napoleon IIT., 
and who even detected in Gambetta the would-be Crosarian 
dictator, but who most unaccountably has become an advocate of 
Boulanger, is among the worst in be ating ; the war-drum for revenge 
in his paper, L'Intransigeant. We may conclude, then, what 
Boulanger’s policy would be in a given case. Another paper, 

called Paris, hankers after the alliance with Czardom. It detects 
“extraordinary affinities between the French race and the Slav 
race, whereby their prof ound and mutual sympathy is easily 
exp lained.” ‘The same journal launches out most bitterly against 

Hungarians. It sees in the Czechs of Bohemia the leaders 
of a coming powerful Slav movement, which will disestablish at 
one and the same time the Magyars and the German-Austrians. 
All this might be amusing for those who know the real state 
of affairs, were it not that such articles have their melancholy 
side ; for they are apt to mislead an excitable people, whose more 
educ ated classes even are outrageously ignorant in foreign affairs, 
and who may thus easily be driven into a rash venture. 

Yet, if one thing is certain in French politics, it is this: that 
“the Republic ”—to change slightly a saying of M. Thiers— 
“must be peaceful, or it w ill cease to be.” 

It was with a strange feeling that I saw at Paris the statues 
of two of our best French friends: of Ledru-Rollin, the main 
founder of the Republic of 1848, the “Father of Universal 
Suffrage,” whose memor al stands on the former Place Voltaire— 
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not far from where, a hundxed years ago, the Bastille stil] 
frowned ; and of Louis Blanc, whose monument is near the 
Luxembourg, where, in 1848, he addressed the working men of 
the capital. In 1849, as a member of a German embassy, during 
the storm and stress of a revolutionary epoch, I had ha 1 my own 
fate interwoven with that of Ledru-Rollin. On June 13th of that 
year he nobly sought to come to the aid of the Roman Republic. 
Defeated, he lost his whole career as a statesman. Being myself, 
in connection with these struggles, wrongfully imprisoned for 
months, under a gross violation of the law of nati ions, | was finally 
banished from France “ for ever.” ‘ 

The friendship which arose out of these events has ever been 
dear tome. One of the first courses I therefore made with my 
wife was to see Ledru-Rollin’s well-executed statue. Our next 
course, in compliance with an invitation, was to ed ae 
Roses, to the beautiful country house, formerly belonging to 
Scarron, of Ledru-Rollin’s widow, whose hi chly cultured mind 
and amiable disposition had always been to us an attraction and 
a charm during long years of proscription. We were glad to find 
her as firm against the vile Boulanger craze as desirous of the 
maintenance of peace between the two most civilised nations of 
the Continent. 

On that troublesome soldier’s doings I had been uneasy long 
before he was publicly suspected. | still vividly remember how, 
between 1849 and 1851, the apprehensions as to a prey state- 
stroke on the part of Louis Bonaparte were laughed away by the 
incredulous. Strange enough, I have had dintiar experience when, 
as early as January 1887, | entered into correspondence with a 
number of French friends at Paris, on what I believed already 
then to be an imminent danger. I avow I felt grave misgivings 
when observing that men of high intelligence, two of them known 
in the scientific and philosophical world, each of them havi ing 
a hand in the political movement—all belonging to the Republi- 
can party in its various shades, nisi the most moderate section 
to the Socialist group—all, moreover, generally as acute in judg- 
ment as distinguished by etka of character—did ik any 
of them, realise at first the veritable state of things. One of 
these friends had been a victim of the December surprise of 1851, 
and undergone imprisonment and transportation to Africa. An- 
other, much younger, had “trodden the hard stairs of exile” 
in consequence of the Commune rising of 1871. He now occupies 
a good position in the Administration. A third, the brother of 

a Minister, had voluntarily taken up his abode in England after 
the war. For years they have all been settled again at Paris. 
They are in excellent positions to judge of the course of affairs. 
Nevertheless, none of them seemed to perceive the rising danger. 
Almost all even wondered that any suspicion should be expressed 
by me about Boulanger. It looked like a general hypnotisation. 
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Only the friend who had been longest in England saw somewhat 
more clearly. 

Months afterwards, no doubt, they openly confessed their error. 
One of them, by letter, even went so far in his rueful expressions 
as to remind me that, at the outbreak of the war of 1870, I had 
predicted to him “the utter defeat of his country, the coming 
overthrow of Napoleon, and the elevation of M. Thiers as the 
first President.” Any satisfaction I might have felt at seeing 
these French friends now coming round to a true perception was, 
however, wholly superseded by the orave reflection that, in spite 
of a double Bonapartean precedent, the fearful lessons of history 
had to be learnt over and over again even by men otherwise 
so highly intelligent, whilst in the meantime the fate of freedom 
trembled in the balance. 

General Boulanger, I apprehend, is not only an ambitious 
individuality, but a symptom of a more deep-seated evil. It 
will take some time before the French masses, particularly in the 
country districts, where education has been shamefully neglected 
by successive Governme on can be e xpected to be Republicans i in 
the sense of the Swiss, or By the citizens of the United States. 
The old taint of eethip of a “ me captain,” of a “ providential 
man,” of a Dictator, of a ‘ “ sar, is by far not eradicated yet. The 
bad teaching to which so many Liberals and Democrats under the 
Bourbon Restoration, under Louis Philippe, partly even under 

the Second Republic, lent their aid in regard to the “ Napoleonic 
legend,” still brings forth its evil crop. There have not been 
many men of such sound views as the late Colonel Charras. 

Ay, even in spite of the terrible events of 1870-71, this 
unwholesome tendency towards a “one man’s power,” which 
dates back to Louis XIV., and which is somewhat ingrained in 
the national character, has not been laid to rest. Wise statesmen 
will do well to watch, it closely, if they would uphold the 
Commonwealth. M. Floquet’s sword-thrust—whatever one may 
think of the absurdity of duel practice—has probably done 
effective service for a while ; but only fora while. For it is not 
true that “ridicule kills in France ”—or, perhaps, anywhere else. 
Otherwise Louis Bonaparte, the pseudo- Napoleon, with his tame 
eagle (or, properly speaking, vulture), whom he allured back ‘by 
a piece of meat in his hat at Boulogne, could not afterwards have 
become President and Emperor, and reigned for twenty-two years. 

France has narrowly escaped a state-stroke under Marshal 
MacMahon. By a lucky chance, even before a French officer 
broke his sword, rather than commit a crime against the Consti- 
tution, R epublican leaders at Paris had received timely warning 
from abroad, The writer of this paper himself had an early 
communication to the same effect from a trusty German source, 
and he immediately conveyed its contents to Louis Blanc. Again, 
the death of Gambetta—as those well know who most closely 
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watched his career—delivered the French Republic from another 
peril of the mixed demagogic and Cesarian kind. I have held 
this unfavourable view about the ex-Dictator of Tours since the 
early part of 1872. I afterwards learnt—for I have seen the 
document in question, shown to me by Louis Blane at Brighton, 
in autumn 1872—that even then a number of the members of the 
advanced Left of the French Assembly had bound themselves, by 
their signatures, to oppose Gambetta in a certain contingency. 
Years afterwards, he allowed himself to be spoken of, by slavish 
adherents of his, as le Président-Soleil, in allusion to the similar 
name given in the worst Byzantine or | 
Louis XIV., who was called the “Sun-King ” (/e Roi-Soleil). 

Shortly after Gambetta’s death, there was a conversation on 
board the ship which carried the members of the Cobden Club to 
the banquet at Greenwich on his character and his final aims. 
There was present Mr. Crawford, the late Paris correspondent of 
the Daily News. In answer to my question he said before 
a number of English politicians:—“1 have been intimately 
acquainted with Gambetta; but I have no doubt that, if he had 
risen to the head of Government, he would at last have attempted 
to make himself Emperor!” ‘There was much surprise at this 
declaration of one formerly so well acquainted with Gambetta. | 
avow that I did not share in the surprise. 

MacMahon—Gambetta—Boulanger: three hair-breadth escapes 
of the Republic! The explanation of the hideous phenomenon is 
not far to seek. The fact is, that in a deeply rent country, in 
which there are still Royal and Imperial Pretenders, whilst 
Democracy is split up into often fiercely contending groups, the 
ambition even of a third-rate soldier who possesses both the 
recklessness of the adventurer and the theatrical pose of the 
military stager, is easily fired. Those who cannot understand 
that Boulanger should have such audacity, although he has never 
gained a victory, forget that, under present circumstances, not 
to have lost yet a battle confers a degree of distinction. 

Whilst at Paris, my French friends assured me that the army 
was no longer Boulangist; that not only the great majority of 
the officers, but also the mass of the privates with whom the 
arrogant General has sought so much to ingratiate himself, are now 
proof against his blandishments. .German and American observers 
in France, on the other hand, told me that among the benighted 
peasants of not a few departments the portrait of the plumed 
warrior on the prancing black charger is found in almost every 
hut. There the small shop-keeper class, with its reactionary 
instincts, also is said to show some sneaking kindness for the 
would-be Dictator. These classes do not reason out their likings ; 
they are mostly too ignorant for that. But they look with 
aversion upon the endless changes of Ministries and the turbulence 
of the Chamber; and being much under the influence of the 
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TWO REPUBLICS. 273 
priesthood, they are easily made to turn towards any “coming 
man. 

The scenes in the Chamber often afford a sorrowful spectacle 
for the well-wishers of the Republic. There is no respect for the 
Speaker, who sometimes stands for an hour or more before his 
chair, incessantly ringing his bell, as if he were a paid bell-ringer, 
but unable to still the turmoil or to make his own voice heard. 
We repeatedly were present at such frightful disorder, watching 
it with deep mental distress from the Presidential box. Groups 
of members hung about the tribune, bawling, gesticulating, 
indulging in unseemly horse-laughter, worrying the deputy who 
spoke from the tribune like a rat in a cage, and making of the 
House a perfect bear-garden. In the meanwhile the members 
sitting in their places hammer away on their desks with their 
paper-knives, producing a deafening noise. I can imagine an 
ambitious soldier looking at this row with contemptuous 
satisfaction, and thinking of the day when he might march in a 
squad and disperse this riotous assembly which cannot maintain 
its own dignity. 

Was it not so at Paris in 1851? and again in Spain after the 
tumultuous scenes between the adherents of Castelar and the 
Intransigents ? 

[ have spoken to friends in France of the dangerous signs with 
the sadness naturally produced in one who entertains an old and 
deeply rooted sympathy with her present form of government. 
There are many men, I know, who, in presence of the incessant 
changes of government through which France has gone for a 
hundred years, would fain despair of her Republican future. For 
my part [ will not give up hope. Did not England also require 
a century before she finally settled down in a Constitutional form ? 
And what giddy gyrations of the most contrary forms of Govern- 
ment and Pretenders’ claims there were between the beginning of the 
struggle against Stuart tyranny (1640) and the battle of Culloden 
(1746), when the hosts of the Pretender came down as far as 
Derby ! What a corruption of the public spirit in the meantime, 
owing to the unsettled state of the country! Hope should, then, 
not be lost ; but never-flagging vigilance should be preached and 
practised by the friends of freedom. 

To any one coming from France to the small but free and 
prosperous Alpine Commonwealth the transition offers a curious 
contrast. In Switzerland, both cantonal and, in a far higher 
degree, national or federal affairs are conducted with remarkable 
decorum. Scenes like those witnessed in the House of Commons 
at Paris are utterly impossible in the Swiss National-Rath and 
Stinde-Rath—two legislative bodies corresponding to the House 
of Deputies and the Senate of the United States of America. 
Even when passions were recently somewhat roused by a debate 
on the expulsion of foreign Socialists, no more stormy demon- 
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stration occurred than a manifestation of applause at the conclusion 
of some speeches. As to violently interrupting a member, the 
thing is utterly unheard of. 

The vast majority of the Swiss, it need scarcely be said, are of 
German origin and speech. This country once was an integral 
part of the German Empire. The popular movement which gave 
rise to Swiss freedom—that 1s, the movement of the s so-called 
Lidgenossen, or “men bound together by an oath” for the 
maintenance of their liberties—originally extended from Aachen 
to Ulm and Ziirich. To this day this Kidgenossen name is still 
preserved by the Swiss as the official designation, the country 
itself being called the Schweizerische E "idgenosst nsche uft. 

Formerly a loose bundle of independent cantons, Switzerland 
went through a great transformation in 1847-48, after the armed 
overthrow of the ultramontane Separatist ph eee The Consti- 
tution then elaborated greatly increased the effective strength of 
the Federal bond in the sense of stricter nie It reorganised 
the Legislative and the Executive powers, as well as the army 
establishment of the Confederation. It also led to great reforms 
in the institutions of the several cantons. The defensive power 
of Switzerland is a considerable one; for with a population of 
scarcely 3,000,000, it can rapidly put 200,000 men in the field. 

The progress made is all the more remarkable because the 
Mountain Republic has had to contend both against the still 
lingering centrifugal tendencies of former times, and against the 
multifariousness of languages. Two-thirds of the population, it 
is true, speak German. The remainder speak French, Italian, 
and Romansch—the latter three being daughter languages of 
Latin. In Parliament, every man may use his own native tongue. 
As arule, German and French are only spoken. All Federal laws 
are officially published in German, French, and Italian. 

Combined, the two legislative bodies of Switzerland—the one 
chosen by universal suffrage, the other by the cantons as ne. 
elect an Executive, called the Bundes-Rath (Federal Council), o 
seven members. Out of these seven, one is appointed President 
and it is he who acts as the head magistrate of the Confederation. 
It will thus be seen that, as regards the mode of electing a President 
of the Republic, France has taken a lesson from the Swiss 
Constitution, so as to avoid the recurrence of a Czesarian movement 
among the benighted masses. Only, the President is chosen in 
France—perhaps wisely there—for a longer period, namely, for 
seven years. In Switzerland, after the lapse of one year, he 
must make place for another (usually the member of the Federal 
Council who had hitherto been Vice-President), and only becomes 
re-eligible to the highest position after a twelvemonth. In this 
way it is sought to avoid the risk of a man becoming too powerful 
for the freedom of the country—of which, however, there is 
fortunately no danger in the land of Tell. KARL BLIND. 










































































THE CENTENARY OF AUSTRALIA. 


By H, STRONG. 


THE peculiarity of the coming of age of one of the most promising 
and one of the fairest of E noland’ S “daughters has this remarkable 
eature connected with it sion the d laughter has had the option 
of fixing her own birthday. It is well known that different 
nations and different individuals have chosen epochs from which 
to date without any particular or obvious reason. 

The Muslims date their years from the Prophet’s flight to 
Medina; the widow Blackett, the fattest woman whom Charles 
Lamb ever saw, dated, we may remember, from a hot Thursday. 
Australia dates from 1788—the year in which, after a voyage 
of eight months, the war-ship Sirius, its tender the Supply, six 
transports laden with convicts, and three store- ships, landed in 
Botany Bay. 

The island continent waited long before she disclosed her 
beauty and her riches to Europeans. Vasco di Gama had 
penetrated far to the south, and rounded the wfames scopulos 
of the Cape of Good Hope; Columbus had carried his trembling 
mariners over the dreaded Atlantic; Magellan had passed through 
the straits that bear his name, and had burst into the unknown 
Pacific ; but phe Raab who knew everything that was to be 
known, knew nothing but of a vast blank where the Greater 
Britain of the south now stands. The name of Don Quiros is 
commonly overlooked in Australian history. He, with the firm con- 
viction that a great island continent existed to the south, obtained 
two ships from King Philip, and, first of Europeans, vazed upon 
the coral islands of the Southern Sea. De Juiros was a Spaniard ; 
but the Spaniards’ great rivals, the Dutch, were the next in the 
field ; and they actually succeeded in landing some sailors upon 
the western shores of the Gulf of ( ‘arpentaria ; but some of these 
were killed and eaten by the natives, and the captain was glad to 
return, calling the name of the scene of this disaster Cape Keer- 
weer, or Turn- -again. In 1628 the Dutch again attempted, under 
Pelsart, to land and colonise the whole continent; but the 
expedition was wrecked, and a mutiny broke out among the 
survivors. An interesting fact, not generally known by English- 
men, is that it seems probable that the Dutch adventurers in 
these early times amned loose some European dogs, which have 
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originated the dingoes or native dogs which are the plague and 
terror of settlers from one end of the continent to the other. 
These are the only non-marsupial animals found in Australia, and 
it seems certain that they must be the descendants of European 
dogs who have reverted to a more primitive and wolf-like typ: 
In 1642 Diemen discovered Tasmania, and returned with wild 
stories of haunted forests and Brobdingnagian blacks. Diemen did 
not know that Tasmania was an island; as a matter of fact, it 
must have been separated from the Australian continent for a 
very long geological period: the Tasmanian natives contrasted 
with those of Australia by their woolly hair and their ignorance 
of the boomerang, and Tasmania stands alone in the posse ssion of 
the hideous so-called Tasmanian Devil and the m: arsup) ial wolf, 
The two pioneers of Australian discovery who have most 
interest for Englishmen are Dampier and Cook. ‘eat: eh in the 
intervals of his wild tilibustering career, explored nine hundred 
miles of the western coast ; while Cook discovered Botany Bay, and 
only just missed discovering Sydney Harbour. Dampier had 
given an exceedingly unfavourable account of the continent; and, 
in fact, he had seen the most desert and sterile portion only. 
Cook’s account of the rich eastern coast was much more 
favourable ; and, in fact, the reports brought home by Captain Cook 
caused a more cheerful view to be taken of Australia than those 
given by Dampier. And it seemed indeed almost a special 
interference of Providence in behalf of Great Britain, that, after 
she had lost the splendid inheritance of the United States of 
America, she should discover that she possessed in the island 
continent of the Antipodes a heritage hardly less valuable than 
that which she had lost. It should never be forgotten that the 
loss of America brought about the settlement of Australia. The 
view of America too often adopted in England was, that it was 
a convenient place for the transhipment from our island of all 
persons of extravagant and outré ideas, such as Jacobites, 
Puritans, Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and convicts. The Free 
States of America, while admitting all the individuals comprised 
under the other categories, drew the line at the latter, and 
England saw herself ander the disagreeable necessity of keeping 
her criminals on the shores where they had learnt their own 
rascality. It must also be remembered that at this time trans- 
portation over the seas was the sentence for shooting a hare 
or for breaking machinery. The consequence of this Draconian 
legislation was that the gaols of England were crammed; and 
Viscount Sydney grasped at the chance of sending to Botany Bay 
those convicts which Virginia looked coldly upon. Accordingly, 
in May 1787, a fleet was equipped, consisting of one man- -of-wat, 
the Sirvus, with its tender the Supply, together with six transports 
for the convicts, and three store-ships. Right hundred and fifty 
convicts were the living freight of these vessels, of whom six 
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hundred were men, and two hundred and fifty were women. 
Two hundred soldiers were despatched as their guard. Captain 
Phillip was appointed governor of the colony, and Captain 
Hunter was second in command; and their names are now 
immortalised in the geography of the colony of New South Wales. 
The vessels arrived in February 1788, after a voyage of eight 
months; and it is from the arrival of these ships that the 
centenary of Australia, as celebrated in the present year, dates. 
Many had died during the horrors of that long and tedious 
voyage, and possibly they were to be congratulated on escaping 
the terrible time that awaited the survivors. 

Botany Bay was the spot ages for the settlement, but its 
unsuitability was speedily made obvious. Its waters were so 
shallow that the ships could not lie near the shore, and had to 
anchor near the Heads, where they were exposed to the fearful 
roll of the huge Pacific waves. Governor Phillip therefore took 
three boats, and proceeded along the coast to search for a more 
suitable harbour. As he passed the small opening which Captain 
Cook had called, from the name of the sailor who had discovered 
it, Port Jackson, he thought it worth his while to explore it 
further. In a few minutes he burst into that fairy scene of 
beauty which those who have once sailed up Sydney Harbour 
can never forget ; the most lovely harbour in the world, stretch- 
ing far away to westward, embowered with dusky trees, dotted 
with islets, and broken by graceful Sag apa running down 
into the blue waters of the harbour. It is a sight which “makes 
even Mr. Trollope rise into poetry ; ascene which draws admiration 
from the travel-wearied passengers of the P. and O.,and forms the 
endless topic of the conversation of the happy dwellers on its shore. 
But to those Europeans who first gazed on its entrancing beauty 
it offered, besides the joys of anticipation which each undiscovered 
country offers to its discoverer, a prospect of immediate safety 
and relief. 

Captain Phillip selected as the spot most suitable for his 
settlement a small inlet, which he called, after the minister who 
had despatched him, Sydney Cove. It offered all the advantages 
which he could wish; the water was so deep that the vessels 
could anchor close to the shore in perfect safety. A small stream 
flowed through some dense scrub into the harbour. The convicts 
cleared a space in the wood, and the governor solemnly read his 
commission. Huts were then erec ted, and the bewildered black 
aborigines first heard the din of European hammers, saws, and 
axes. The convicts worked with a will; for any kind of durance 
on terra firma seemed to them happiness i in comparison with the 
horrors of their fetid dens on board ship. But that dread disease 
the scurvy had already declared itself, and of the ghastly band 
who disembarked nearly an eighth were stricken with disease. 
The first habitation that had to be erected was a hospital ; and 
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many of those who entered it never left it alive. The next 
question which began to occupy the attention of the settlement 
was the food supply. The land was cleared, and then the 
bewildering fact came to light that admirable as these convicts 
may have been in their own special vocations, they were wholly 
ignorant of agriculture; they were more familiar with the use 4 
the jemmy than with that of the spade and axe. Possibly i 
may be a consolation to agriculturists to hear that so few of tise 
reared in Arcady were convicts. The governor had one servant 
who had some faint knowledge of agriculture ; but what was one 
among so many? The officers and soldiers proved as they very 
commonly do prove, less versatile and teachable than sailors 
would have been under the same circumstances. The convicts 
amused themselves by the simple process of stealing what they 
eculd from each other, and from their officers, and plunde ring the 
stores. With the recklessness that marks criminals, t they refused 
to believe that starvation was the alternative to work, nor would 
they do a hand’s turn of work unless at the point of the bayonet. 
They destroyed the tools as they came in their way, and generally 
showed the reckless and desperate spite that comes of hopeless 
crime. The soil of Australia, fertile as itis all along the beautifu! 
coast-line of the island continent, is singularly wanting in natural 
fruits and berries capable of sustaining life. But little progess 
was made in agriculture, and the stores they had brought with 
them were near their end. A transport, the Guardian, that w as 
daily expected with fresh stores, was wr ecked on an iceber ¢; and 
deep dismay fell upon the settlement. To add to the perplexity 
another batch of convicts arrived with no provisions. The Sirius 
was sent in hot haste to the Cape of Good Hope, and the Supply 
to Batavia; but the little which these vessels brought back was 
soon consumed. Starvation now stared all in the face. Each sou! 
in the community, from the governor down to the lowest convict, 
was put upon the least possible rations which would sustain 
human life. Gaunt and savage warders still guarded gaunt and 
reckless criminals ; but the numbers of both diminished, and the 
little cemetery began to fill. The starving survivors were unable 
to work from sheer weakness. The cattle and sheep which they 
had brought with them to breed and nourish their settlement 
were quickly killed off; a few, however, escaped to the woods, and 
were never seen again. Some relief was given by the despateh 
of two hundred convicts to Norfolk Island, where Captain King 
had previously landed with some convicts and soldiers. But the 
Sirius, in returning from Norfolk Island with such provisions as 
the tiny settlement there could spare, was wrecked on a coral 
island; and the convicts at Sydney Cove gained no relief. At last 
after long waiting a store-ship hove in sight: and after being nearly 
wrecked in sicht of the Heads, succeeded in landing provisions. 
The young colony was never afterwards in such straits from 
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famine, though new dangers were to menace it from another 
quarter. In June 1790 several vessels arrived laden with convicts, 
many of whom were sick anddying. ‘Two hundred out of seven- 
teen hundred had perished on the terrible voyage ; and those who 
arrived were a weak and emaciated band. Many of them could 
hardly step ashore ; many died within a week of their arrival ; 
the fever bred of overcrowding infected those who were already 
on the land. The deaths followed fast and sudden, as in a plague- 
stricken city. To finish the scene of terror, the blacks attacked 
the settlement, and were notrepulsed till after a desperate struggle. 
It is necessary, in order to adequately picture the horrors of these 
old colonial days, to remember the brutalising effect that the 
charge of convicts usually has upon those responsible for it. It 
turns good men into cynics; it brutalises the common run; it 
turns cruel men intodemons. The custodians of all that is most 


depraved and loathsome of the canaille of English towns are 
isolated from the restraining force of publie opinion, and the 
softening influences of women’s society. It happens not un- 


frequently that actual terror of the wretches to be kept in check 
inspires cruelty in those who have to restrain them. Even in 
those “ good old times,’ when philanthropy was not so much a 
matter of course as at present, the captain of the Neptune, one of 
the transport fleet, was taken to task by the home authorities 
for leaving many of his prisoners to die in irons. And there 
are men alive, ay, men hardly past middle age, who could tell 
strange tales about the terrible Port Arthur in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where the music of the lash was scarcely ever hushed, and 
where oaths and shrieks and prayers rising ever to high heaven 
revealed the hell of vice and cruelty below ; where the bulldogs 
were chained to posts at intervals to fly at the wretches who, 
maddened by their sufferings in the gaol, should seek to quit 
that awful prison on that lonely promontory; and sharks were 
fed and encouraged to haunt the dismal shores to snap asunder 
those that might hope to escape the bulldog’s jaw by swimming. 
There were, too, among the convicts of Sydney Harbour many 
who dreamed of escape and fled to the bush. Many after incredible 
sufferings perished ; some practised cannibalism, and had to return 
and confess it; some seized the boats and the harbour, and tried 
to make for Java. The wildest notions of geography prevailed. 
In 1791 a band of between forty and fifty set out to walk to 
China, and perished by slow starvation in the bush, where their 
whitened skeletons, found years afterwards, bore ghastly testimony 
to their terrible end. 

It is impossible to pass over, while describing the early days of 
this now flourishing colony, some reference to the now notorious 
New South Wales Corps. It was a special corps, intended for 
service in the colony only ; and those who joined it, officers and 
men alike, were composed of the riff-raff and the swashbucklers 
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of the old country. Their great object was to make a small 
fortune in any possible way, and then toretire. They imported 
all kinds of articles into the colony, and sold them again at a 
large advance. They ended by securing a practical monopoly of 
the whole trade of the colony. The degrade d settlers who were 
their customers hankered chiefly after rum, and their degraded 
rulers hesitated not to import as much as was needed. The 
highest officials in the colony were engaged in this infamous 
traffic, anda contemporary account tells us that in the year 1800 
the chief constable was a publican, and the head gaoler sold 
rum and brandy opposite the prison gates. ‘The colony of 
convicts and soldiers became a colony of drunkards; nor was the 
conduct of the officers in command, in too many cases, better than 
that of the men. It is well known that prisoners of the better 
class were “assigned” to settlers as servants. Many a London 
thief has ere now found himself in good quarters in New 
South Wales asa cook ora butler; the settlers were commonly 
warned by the prison authorities of the particular line of crime 
affected by the convict; and it was found, as a general rule, that 
he would not leave it to take up any other. Prison authorities in 
Tasmania have assured the present writer that this was found 
almost invariably to hold true. In case the assigned convict 
misbehaved, he was sent back to gaol, and received a sound 
flogging; fifty or a hundred lashes was a quite common punish- 
ment. On the other hand, prisoners of the worst class were put 
in what was called the “chain-gang,” and set to work on the 
roads in chains. One of these gangs, consisting of three or four 
hundred convicts, were at work at Castle Hill, a few miles north 
of Paramatta. Amonget these were a quantity of political 
exiles, who a hundred years ago had a worse fate to fear than 
three months of a plank-bed and skilly. These harangued their 
neighbours into the necessary spirit of audacity, and they broke 
out into open mutiny. They refused to work, cast aside their 
hoes and spades, seized about two hundred and fifty muskets, 
and marched towards the Hawkesbury, expecting there to meet 
with a large additional force of convicts, by whose aid they 
might overpower the military. A gallant exploit crushed this 
insurrection. Major Johnston, with twenty-four soldiers, charged 
them. They turned round and faced the soldie rs; but the gallant 
and sturdy linesmen laid about them with so much vigour and 
determination that they were quickly dispersed, leaving many 
dead on the field. The rest surrendered, and were restored to 
discipline. 

The name of Captain Bligh, of the Bounty, is bound up 
with the early history of New South Wales. It will be 
remembered how his tyrannical conduct to the sailors whom he 
commanded raised a mutiny, in which he was cast off in an open 
boat in the midst of the Pacific, and succeeded in piloting his 
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small craft, and the sailors who were placed on it for adhering to 
their commander, to the island of Timor, where they found a 
vessel that took them home. He was afterwards appointed 
Governor of New South Salen: 1s, and a good seaman showed that 
he could make but a very indifferent governor. Bligh was a 
born despot, and a ll ot is not improved by being set to rule 
over convicts. The “at was plied more frequently than ever, 
and every convict longed for revenge. But the free settlers were 
treated only less rigorously than the convicts; and they were 
not the men to stand b ullying, even from the governor of a 
Crown colony. At length an incident occurred which brought 
matters to a crisis. A trial occurred of a prominent settler— Mr. 
MacArthur—who was alleged to have allowed a convict to escape 
in a vessel of which he was part owner. A friend of Bligh’s, Mr. 
Atkins, a personal enemy of MacArthur’s, was the president, and 
MacArthur declined to acknowledge the competency of his 
tribunal. The officers in the colony “sided with MacArthur, and 
the singular and unprecedented spectacle was witnessed of the 
solemn expulsion from a British aa. by British officials, of a 
British governor. Bligh gave his word of honour to Colonel 
Paterson that he would go ‘straight to England, but broke it, and 
made his way to Tasmania, whence he ese aped to England. 

Such is a brief record of the unpromising commencement 
of the richest colony of England. Since then a hundred years 
have passed, and the gold and copper of Australia, its wine and 
oil, its wheat and wool, have made the name of Australia famous 
in every market of the world. Commerce did not exist even in 
name; but now the external trade of Australia exceeds a hundred 
millions sterling in annual value, and is greater than that of 
many kingdoms of the Northern Hemisphere. Australia is at 
the present day more populous and enormously richer than the 
United States were at the time of their revolt from Great 
Britain. The pick of the workmen of the United Kingdom are 
among her population. Isolated as she is geographically from 
the military states of the old world, she can afford to proceed on 
her quiet path of progress; and in another hundred years she 
will probably have outstripped the fondest expectations of those 
who most earnestly now pray that her own motto may be realised. 


Advance Australia ! 


H, STRONG. 
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“A LITTLE TRIP TO WICKLOW.” 
By NANNIE POWER O'DONOGHUE. 


TWELVE o'clock, on a bright March day; wind blowing fresh 
and keen, after a night of rain; sky somewhat grey and cloudy: 
sun shining out at intervals, showing a brilliant and alluring 
face, to be obscured anon by masses of dense cloud. | 

“Will it be fine?” we asked, as we peeped, three or four of 
us, from the windows of a pleasant house at Bray, whither we 
had travelled down from Dublin by an early morning train. 

Bray, I may here state, is a pretentious seaside place, much 
resorted to in summer time by the fashionable residents of the 
metropolis, twelve miles distant from it. It was once a kingdom, 
but the monarch’s tenure of office was never a long one. A single 
year was the limit of it; he came in with the daisies—always 
in spring—and went out with them also, occasionally with his 
toes turned upwards to them, for history showeth that he was, as 
a rule, a jolly dog, and much given to certain pleasures which, if 
they enliven life, serve likewise to shorten it. The last monarch 
was a fat bookseller of Dublin, named John Armytage. He was 
a bon viveur of the rarest sort—painted the little town red, 
whenever he could get hold of the materials—and died, at the 
ripe age of seventy-one, with a bottle of mountain poteen under 
his pillow. His titles were many and imposing, and among 
them was “ Sovereign of the Illustrious Order of the Lobster and 
Periwinkle !” 

After the death of this distinguished sportsman, Bray travelled 
down the hill at an extraordinarily rapid rate, and at length 
degenerated into a mere fishing village—a lonely, desolate dis- 
trict—uncared for, and almost uninhabited. Where the spacious 
Town Hall now stands, an open slate quarry (begun, but never 
worked) offered a rugged picture of neglected enterprise to the 
tourist’s eye; and where the grand esplanade now spreads its 
tempting length along the silver shore, flanked by stately terraces 
and splendid mansions of every style of architecture, only the 
huts of a few poor fishermen were visible upon the barren strand. 
To the genius and care of the late William Dargan, founder of 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, Bray owes its growth and pros- 
perity. He saw what could be done, and worked to accomplish 
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it, and through his generous enterprise the place has been made 
(what it is to- day) a splendid sa flourishing township. 

This I know is a digression, but I do not think it an uninter- 
esting one, and I want it to be known that the window from 
which we watched the weather on that blustering March day 
bowda us, not the outline of a small and scattered fishing 
hamlet (with only its poverty to distinguish it, and a miserable, 
drunken village, dignified by the name of a town), but the 
principal street of a ‘ple ndid Liliputian city, with a fine railway 
terminus and two magnificent hotels on the right of us, shops 
and restaurants to no end on the left, spacious Turkish baths 
directly opposite, peeeemanty residences surrounding us on every 
side, and at the door a car—a real Irish, right- down, rollicking, 


— 


jau inting car—with a ca] ital bay mare : attached, and as jolly 


looking a driver as ever flourished w hip this side of Glendalough. 

Two or three busy servants speedily piled rugs and wraps 
upon the vehicle, our Jehu busied himself in adjusting the straps 
of a back-rest which our host had thoughtfully provided for the 
adies, and we very soon got under weigh, two on either side of 
he car, our coachman, Barney Doyle, occupying the driving- 


] 
i 
+ 
\ 


seat in front, and my two fox terriers, Paul and Silas, crammed 
into the well, for the y would not allow themselves to be left 
ehind. 


As we sped away from Bray, and left its white mansions and 
many church spires behind us, the wind dropped, and Barney— 
or “Barnesky,” as our sprightly entertainer had good- naturedly 
dubbed him—deelared over his shoulder that there would be rain 
before night. 

“But not a drop of it we'll cotch,” he added, “if the mare don’t 
disappoint.” 

The road we traversed was fair and even, somewhat narrow, 
and rather thickly wooded, presenting indeed no feature of special 
interest until we arrived at a flat-fronted, whitewashed inn, 
(ignified by the name of The Glen Hotel, and (as trial proved) 
capable of dispensing some very excellent liquor. We stopped 
ten minutes or so at ee inviting hostelry for refreshment, and 
o get the mare a draught of meal and water, and I thought it 
2 most attractive little spot—pretty and quiet, and very much 
cleaner than such places usually are throughout Ireland. While 
our party were having luncheon, [ strolled about in search of 
adventure, and was rewarded by mtr a genuine contra- 
diction of the much-lauded generosity and obliging disposition of 
the Irish peasantry. From one of a group of wayside cabins an 
old woman emerged. Her dress, although clean, was of the very 
coarsest and scantiest m: iterials, eked out with shreds and patches 


of every conceivable shape and hue. An old tattered shawl was 


laid about her shoulders; her arms were bare, and covered with 
soapsuds, denoting her occupation. She wore no stockings, her 
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shoes were slipshod, and a straw bonnet of most unseemly shape 
and colour was pinched down over her forehead, and tied under 
the chin with a red cotton handkerchief, showered with white 
spots. She shuffled forward a yard or two, and then called out 
across a little paling,— 

“Mrs. Maloney! Will you lend me your wash-tub? Mine’s 
lakivw !” 

“T can’t!” called out a harsh voice, the owner of which did 
not, however, appear,—“ not possible! All the hoops is off; it’s 
full o’ suds—besides, I never had one. I washes in a barrel!” 

“Musha, bad luck to you!” said the demander of the favour, 
and shuffled away again, without seemingly having any idea 
that she had launched a steady Irish curse at the head of her 
disobliging neighbour. 

A few moments later we mounted our car again, and resumed 
our campaigning. “Barnesky” was the life and soul of the 
party, and kept us all continually laughing at his quaint sayings 
and diverting repartee. A splendid specimen of a man was 
Barney Doyle: six feet three in height, and made in proportion ; 
a total abstainer too, with a hearty voice, and a pleasant face, 
and the finest hands in the world at a horse’s mouth. Once, 
when going down a very rough hill, the mare made a stumble, 
and we all cried out and clung to the car, for we felt certain that 
she was going “a cropper;” and the nature of these vehicles is, 
that if the animal falls the driver and passengers follow suit, for 
the shafts touch the ground, and away they go, all of a heap, 
tumbling over one another in most unceremonious fashion, and 
those who break the fall for others are often a good deal hurt. 
We had a narrow escape of a spill on the occasion referred to, 
for the mare’s knee and nose touched the ground together; but 
Barney’s muscular grip was on the reins, and while we all threw 
ourselves backwards to take the weight off the shafts, he fairly 
dragged her upon her feet, and then uttered a loud guffaw of 
delight as the car righted itself, and his own perilous seat became 
once more secure. 

His skill and good-humour so delighted me that I inquired 
something of his history from our genial host. It was a very 
funny one, and some of the incidents connected with it were of 
so absurd a nature that I fairly roared with laughter while 
listening to the recital, delivered as it was in low, subdued tones, 
in order that. the subject of it might not become aware of our 
discourse. Barney had for years been the narrator’s servant, but 
one of such a “ Handy Andy ” sort (withal an excellent creature), 
that there was, after awhile, nothing for it but to pension him off 
with a mare and vehicle of his own, and give him all the employ- 
ment that lay in his, the kindly master’s, power. Barney's 
sayings and doings were, I found, a source of amusement for 
the neighbourhood all around Bray, where his generous-souled 
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employer had fixed his — on his retirement from active ser- 


vice. One day, he told me, he sent “ Barnesky ” to fetch him a 
ham sandwich from an eating-house over the way, as he happened 
to be run out of cooked provisions, and was going a somewhat 


lenothy drive. Just as the willing messenger was closing the 
door, his master, feeling an extra qualm of hunger coming on 
called out, “ See here | You may as well get me a, couple.’ ‘i Barney 
departed, and was absent pre cisely two hours, at the end of which 
he came back exhausted, and announced that he had not been 
able to get one at any shop in town, and had walked to Dalkey 
to try his luck there. His e mployer, meanwhile, had procured a 
basin of soup at an adjacent restaurant, and gone off to visit a 
patient. The next day he looked in at the establishment opposite, 
and said, “ By-the-way, how was it you ran out of sandwiches so 
early yesterday?” “We didn’t,” replied the blooming sales- 


woman. “ W hy, I sent my man for some before two o’clock.,” 
said the master incredulously, “and your answer was that you 
hadn't got such a thing | in the house.” “ Your man certainly did 


come at that hour,” responded the vinl, laughing, “but he didn’t 
ask for sandwiches. What he said was, had I ‘a couple,’ and when 
[asked him, ‘A couple of what?’ he said he didn’t know, that you 
iad sent him to me for a‘ couple,’ and as I hadn't it he should only 
have to try elsewhere.’ 

A dozen or more such diverting stories our entertainer told me 
concerning his quondam faithful attendant, and then we were 
inte rrupted by Barney himself, who leaned backwards towards 
us to give some interesting information about the places we 
were passing, and the owners of them—past and present. 

“ Faix, I'll tell you what it is,” he said; “we're close to Avon- 
dale. This is every foot Mr. Parnell’s land we're e passin’ through, 
and if ye like we'll go right in b’ the gate below, and whip 
round the long dhrive and have a squint at the house. He’s 
(uarryin’, too, “he is, or minin’, or somethin’ fine; and sure it'd 
le grand entirely to = a look at the whole thing.” 

“ But, man, you won't be allowed,” said our host, whose speech 
indeed gave expression to the opinion we all entertained upon the 
subject. 

“ Allowed !” echoed Barney, scornfully ; “ who'd hinder me, I'd 
like to know? The divil a prevint, I tell ye 

And as we were, one and all, only too ready for the enterprise, 
we offered no further remonstrance; and what we saw and heard 
at Avondale, and round about the great “patriot’s” territory, 
was not without substantial interest. 

Barney pulled up just inside the entrance, in front of an 
unimposing gate-lodge, which was not, however, by any means 
neglected or deserted, as the contemporaries of the day were in 
the habit of declaring ; but was, on the contrary, perfectly neat 
and well kept. We were not permitted to pass unquestioned. A 
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morose-looking woman emerged from it, and confronted us with 
a suspicious stare, evidently bent upon barring our progress, 

“ Good-morning, missus,” said Barney, « quite coolly and good- 
humouredly. “ Here’s the Lord Mayor al Lady Mayoress, and 
a couple o’ their friends as is out for a drive, and has taken a 
likin’ for goin’ through the place. Which is the way to them 
prpes, ma’am, if ye plase ?” 

The woman dropped a curtsey; it was evident the assumed 
names with which our driver cunningly invested us wroughta 
decided effect upon her ; she even smiled grimly as she answered, 
“The water shaft and mining works are round to the left, and 
I’m sure his lordship and the ladies are most welcome to see 
them.” 

Barney turned his car on the instant, and laughed over his 
broad shoulder with a, “Didn’t I do that nate?” as he touched 
up the mare and brought us along a rather narrow private road- 
way which ran right through the domain, and was so overgrown 
by trees that we had to “stoop our heads very low indeed to 
ward off contact with the branches, which drooped heavily in all 
directions. The timber was altogether superabundant, and we 
observed that a great quantity of it had been felled, and was 
lying in vast heaps awaiting removal by the purchasers. 

“ Crickey ! look there,” said Barney , pointing to a huge pile, as 
we emerged from beneath a small and moss-grown stone bridge 
of considerable antiquity. ‘“ Faix, it’s no wonder Mr. Parnell 
don’t press too hard for rent. Bedad, he lives splendid by sellin’ 
the wood; the price o’ that’d keep him and his for many a day to 
come.” 

In a few moments more we came upon the scene of Mr. 
Parnell’s mining operations, which we regarded with great interest, 
especially as one of our party was an accomp lished archzeologist, 
and could, had he chosen, have taught us all the wonders upon 
which even the discovery of the Rosetta Stone has failed to throw 
any light. The men employed at the works paused in their 
labours and gazed at us, and touched their hats. They knew the 
road was a perfectly private one, never opened to strangers, and 
consequently conceived that we must be some very great personages 
indeed—a belief doubtless borne out by the fact that Barney 
became suddenly most deferential to us in their presence, and inter- 
larded his conversation with “ My lord” and “ My lady,” uttered 
sufficiently loud to reach the ears of even the farthest workman. 

When we had thoroughly inspected everything that was to be 
seen we went on again, and after a short drive came in sight of 
the house, which was not by any means “ a bilious-looking ‘puild- 
ing,” as averred by the aforementioned contemporaries, but a 
handsome, although old-fashioned structure, built upon an emi- 
nence, and surrounded by sloping banks, dotted with magnificent 
timber. I have said handsome, because the building was exten- 
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sive and substantial; but there was no particular beauty discern- 
able about the architecture of this ancient abode of a truly famous 
race. ‘The house itself was a big square mansion, with a porched 
entrance covered with creepers, and a large bay-window on the 
southern side. There was no plate-glass, no ornamental flower- 
crowing, no trellised balcony or rose- hung verandah. A plain, 
unadorned, commodious, old- fashioned, thoroughly seasoned family 
residence, was Mr. Parnell’s ancestral country seat. 

We drove on presently, over very uneven ground, and through 
a dense growth of wood, a , as it were, from out a carpet 
of ferns, ‘from which the timid rabbit here and there picturesquely 
peeped. The domain was of immense extent, and the unfrequented 
road that traversed the back portion of it was so rough and hilly 
that the springs of our ve nee le were put to severest test, and the 
motion to us, as we sat on the car, was unpleasantly like that of 

easickness. So uncomfortable was it, and withal so dangerous, 
that the gentlemen got down and walked, re Barney tramped 
sturdily along at the mare’s head, giving her a “ chuck-up ” when- 
ever she put ‘her foot in a hole, and expressing unlimited wonder 
that a “gintleman” so “populous” as the member for Cork 
should not find hundreds of hands re ady and willing to level and 
improve the roadways shat intersected his estate. “ xad, I’d do 
it myself for nothin’ !” said Barney, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, 

“if he’d only give me a fair wage and the binifit of his recom- 
mendation.” 

Evening shortly after this began to fall, and with it a smart 
and chilling rain, which made us feel glad enough to come to a 
tall and rusty vate, which seemed to afford some evidence that the 
end of our journey was drawing nigh. To our dismay, however, 
it proved to be securely locked, ‘and B arney inspected the fasten- 
ings, and began to scratch his head. 

“ Begorra, we're done now entirely,” he said, ruefully ; ; “we 
can't go back, that’s sartin; and we can’t sleep here, I s’pose,’ 
with which cheery soliloquy he began to shout and bellow at the 
top of his voice—a sort of music which, however, failed to bring 
any answer. To our great surprise he then sat down upon a 
stone, and began to ery (or prete nded to do SO), wringing his hands, 
and sobbing | vigorously. ‘‘ Wirra, wirra!” he lamented, ‘ “will 
nobody come at all, at all;” and he uttered a wail to which the 
strongest-lunged of Irish banshees would have willingly taken a 
back seat with her hat off. The result proved satisfactory, for in 
& moment of time a small boy came running out from a house that 
was partially hidden by trees, and looked like a kind of ancient 
gate-lodge. Standing a little distance off from us, he cried out,— 

“W hat do you want ? and mammy says is any one hurt ?” 

“Yes!” screamed Barney, beckoning frantically to him; “I’m 
hurt, and badly too, by bein’ so neglected! Come on here, ye little 
sneak, and unlock this gate for us. Here’s his wuship the Lord 
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Mayor, and a lot more friends of Mr. Parnell’s, as has been up at 
the house for afternoon tay, and wants to get out this way.” 
The boy stood stupefied for a moment by - crandeur ; but 
a) ih, being again yelled at by Barney, and told to “be quick,” he ran 
! | back to the house, out again, bounded down the little lane- -way 
ii that led from the door of his dwe lling, and unlocked the gate | 
with a deferential lifting of his cap. Nor would he on any 
account accept the coin which our laughing host offered him as a 
reward for his politeness. No; he thought it ample honour to 
have opened the way for the great Land Leaguers to pass through ; 
and so we five rank impostors went on our road rejoicing 
(although the rain was coming down in torrents), and arrived 
at length, wet and cramped, but laughing heartily, at Hunter’s 
! Wooden Bridge Hotel, where we found some ladies who had 
HI!) travelled down from Dublin awaiting us in the coffee-room, and 
i) one or two gentlemen also—a gathering that seemed to afford 
Hi promise of a merry evening. 
Hii The room in which our dinner was presently served was a 
HI spacious apartment on the left-hand side of the entrance door, 
HH, right opposite the public coffee-room, which stood on the right. 
| The orate at the upper of contained a cheerful fire, close to 
which—too close, indeed, for its own benefit—stood an upright 
Tu piano, with a pile of music, new and old, laid temptingly on top; 
a on the walls were numerous sporting pictures of queer old- 
Lal fashioned hunting scenes, with horses in impossible attitudes, 
“ull jumping impossible gates; and on the table was soon set forth 
al one of the best plain dinners to which a company of tired tourists 
mi) ever yet sat down. Music followed; and, as it was then close 
5 | upon eleven o'clock, I was about to retire, despite the assurances 
| of some of the gentlemen of our party that the evening was | 
“only just going ‘to begin,” when a servant entered to say that Fi 
| Sarit Tom had come, and would greatly like to entertain the 4 
i company. Of course we all expressed. our willingness to be enter- | 
| tained ; and for the next half-hour such laughter and merriment 
rang out in that room as has seldom been heard amid the peace- 
ful quietude of the Wicklow hills. 
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HEF CONTROVERSY. 


By H. B. GUPPY. 


“ No other work of mine was be: in so deductive a spirit as this, for the whole theory 
was thought out on the west coast of South America before I had seen a true coral 
Darwin's “ Life and Letters,’’ vol. i., p. 70. 


I HAVE taken the foregoing extract from the recently published 
biography of Mr. Darwin, not with any object of criticising a 
method of inquiry by which some of the greatest triumphs of 
the human intellect have been accomplished, but with the 
intention of giving point to the lesson, so often repeated and as 
often forgotten, that a theory, which may be perfectly satisfactory 
at one period, may at some later time, through the more recent 
accessions to our knowledge, be found to be totally inadequate. 
The importance of this lesson, therefore, is but little concerned 
with the mode of formation of coral reefs, a problem which has, 
perhaps, attracted more attention than it originally merited from 
the circumstance of its having excited the interest and employed 
the genius of Mr. Darwin. Its importance is rather to be found 


in the fact that even the greatest man of science may be led 
astray, 

We are all ready enough to admit this ina general way. In 
truth, we should feel offended if any person were to hint that we 
believed in the infallibility of a name, Yet, when the matter is 
driven home to us, and we are called upon to choose between the 
old prophet and the new, we are naturally liable to cast in our 
lot on the side of authority and fame. From this cause it-has 
often happened in controversies of very different characters that 
the stream of opposing facts, at first small and almost unheeded, 
gathers strength and volume behind the barrier placed as a dam 
across its course, until at last it makes a breach and carries all 
before it, It speaks eloquently for the veneration in which the 
great naturalist was held, that the more recent facts opposed to 
his theory of coral reefs were in great part ignored by his 
followers until the gathering stream had burst its barrier and 
forced itself upon their attention. 

Of few theories can it be more truly said that the facts followed 
the theory. “I had therefore only”—as Mr. Darwin tells us, 
alter referring to the birth of his idea—‘“I had only to verify and 
extend my views by a careful examination of living reefs” 
(vol. i, p. 70). It was during the voyage of the Beagle in the 
VOL. XIX, 19 
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Indian and Pacific Oceans, now rather more than fifty years 
ago, that the young and then unknown naturalist collected his 
materials. It should be, however, remarked that the track 
the vessel and the nature of the work in which she was employed 
did not afford him the extensive 0] portunit ies of examining 
regions of coral reefs, such as succeeding naturalists have enjoyed. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Darwin visited but a single atoll, that of 
Keeling Island ; whilst the barrier-reef of Tahiti and the fringing- 
reef of ’ Mauritius completed his we" erience of coral reefs. The 
facts of othe rs rather than those * bis own observation esta- 
blished his views; and after casa a almost every original 
voyage and map, he published in 1842 his work on the structure 
and distribution of coral reefs. The theory there proposed is so 
well known that I shall only briefly refer to it. Corals growin 
in the shallow water around an island form a /fringing-ree 
As the island sinks with the movement of the earth’s crust, the 
corals grow upward, and a deep channel is, in consequence, 
produced between the island and its reef, which is thus trans- 
formed intoa barrier-reef. By the continuation of the subsidence 
the island at length disappears beneath the surface of the ocean. 
and there remains in its place a ring of coral reef inclosing a 
lagoon, and constituting an atoll. In this manner the three 
classes of reefs were readily explained and all the difficulties of 
the problem were apparently surmounted. The barrier-reefs and 
atolls of the central regions of the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
were the monuments raised over the tombs of sinking lands 
long since buried under the waves. ; 

Such was the theory advanced by Mr. Darwin. Having 
received the active support of Professor Dana, Mr. Couthouy, 
and other naturalists, who had studied the growth of coral reefs 
in the Central Pacific, Se atllth aistin Se Pee cam 
to be regarded, to employ the words of Dr. A. Geikie, as “com- 
prising one of the most impressive generalisations with which 
Geology, fertile in such achievements, had yet astonished the 
world.”* It played an important part in the speculations of 
geologists conce erning the movements of the earth’s crust and the 
origin of the deep-sea basins; and so deeply were they impressed 
with its simplicity and fitness that it was removed by some from 
the uncertain domain of hypothesis to the surer region of 
accomplished fact. Lyell was its first great supporter. In his 
geological works he established by his generous aid the theory 
of the young naturalist of the Beagle. “It has been shown by 
Mr. Darwin”—thus he writes in the earlier editions of his 
“Elements of Geology ”—“ that in those seas where circular coral 
islands and barrier-reefs abound there is a slow and continued 
sinking of the submarine mountains on which the masses of coral 


* Presidential address before the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, November 
1883 
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are based.” Scrope and Judd, in their writings on volcanoes, 
called this theory to their aid in connection with the movements 
of the earth’s crust. Huxley, in his “ Physiography ” (1878), 
speaks of this explanation as having “perfectly solved the 
puzzle.” Inall text-books and cl: 1ss-books of Physical Geography 
and Zoology, Mr. Darwin’s views were described at length for 
the information of the student and for the instruction of the young. 
It was only at rare intervals that there arose some discordant 
note in the general chorus of approval that greeted the first 
brilliant hypothesis of the future author of the “Origin of 
Species.” 

Yet, withal, the opposing o stream was slowly gathering its 
strencth, fed from very different sources and from various parts 
of the world. Professor L. pono and Professor J. Leconte in 
the case of the Florida reefs in 1851 and 1856; Professor Semper 
in the instance of the Pelew Islands in 1863; Dr. Rein in the 
instance of the Bermuda atoll in 1870; these and others brought 
forward facts all tending to show that the explanation of Mr. 
Darwin was not supported by their observations in these regions 
of coral reefs. Itis, however, to the researches made by Mr. John 
Murray during the important voyage of the Challenger that we 
are indebted for an explanation of the origin of coral reefs, which 
throws quite a new light upon the problem.* The theory, he 
proposed, is not only the outcome of a careful study of coral 
reefs, but its main features are founded on those great facts 
concerning pelagic life and the deep-sea deposits which have 
been established through the labours of the Challenger Expedition. 
The principal object of Mr. Murray was to show that although 
the crust of the earth has undoul tedly undergone many oscilla- 
tions in recent geological times, all the chief features of the 
different classes of coral reefs may be accounted for without 

calling in the aid of a movement of subsidence. 

Atolls and barrier- reefs, according to this view, owe their form 
to their more rapid growth at their outer margins on account of 
more abundant supp ly of food, and to the removal of dead 

ral rock from the interior portion by currents and by the 
dimebag agency of the carbonic acid in the sea-water. Growth 
on the seaward side, decay on the land side; such are the main 
oe of this new explan: ition. The familiar example of the 

fairy- -ring” of our fields, growing at its outer margin and dying 
at its inner edge, is taken as an illustration of the growth of atolls 
and barrier-reefs. The atoll, as Mr. Murray holds, is either based 
on the submerged stump of a volcanic island, which has been 
reduced by the waves to the lower limit of breaker-action, as in 
the instance of Graham’s Island in the Mediterranean, or it lies 
on the summit of a submarine volcanic mountain, which, by the 
constant accumulation upon it of organic deposits, such as are 


* “Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin.,”” 1879-80, 
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now rapidly forming in the shallower de pths of tropical seas, hi as 
been brought up to ‘the depths in which reef-corals usually thr 

(twenty to thirty fathoms). Subseq uently, in 1882, Professor ] 
Agassiz, after a lengthened exam ieiien of the Florida reefs. 
arrived independently at results strongly confirming the theory 


of Mr. Murray. The atolls and barrier-reefs of this region, as 
showed, had been formed without the aid of any movement of 
subsidence, being based on submarine banks which had been 


gradually raised to the depths in which reef-corals flourish by 
the rapid accumulation of organic remains. 


These facts, however, were received with but little attention 
by the general scientific world. Yet, there was one of our fore- 
most ceologists, the present Director- hi of the Geological 
Survey, by w howe eye the gathering stream of opposing facts had 


| 


been long pe reeived. At length, in his a sidential address before 
the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh in November 1883, 
Dr. A. Geikie, after reviewing the evidence on both sides of the 
question, announced reluctantly his opinion that “Darwin’s theory 
could Te longer » be accepted as a comple te solut LO thy pr rblem 
of coral reefs. 

This was the declaration of war. But the supporters of the 


theory of subsidence in this country, drea lin ¢ rather the steel of 
the new champion than the eause to which he had lent his 
powerful aid, maintained a discreet silence ; and gazing anxiously 


across the broad expanse of the Atlantic, they awaited the reply 
to the challenge. At length came the counter-blast, and with no 
uncertain sound. “ Darwin's theory remains as the theory that 
accounts for the origin of coral re efs ” # was the message thundere l 
forth from Connecticut across the ocean by Professor Dana, the 
foremost champion of the old belief. 

In the meantime fresh evidence was being brought forward in 
support of the views of Mr. Murray. In the Solomon Islands 1 
there were discovered, by the writer of this article, ancient 
barrier-reefs and atolls raised several hundred feet above the sea, 
and resting on partially consolidated recent deposits which, in 
their turn, enveloped old volcanic peaks. These upraised reeis 
varied from one hundred to two hundred feet in thickness, and 
were therefore no greater in -vertical extent than the depth of 
the zone in which reef-corals thrive. Their soft foundations, as 
indicated by the embedded shells of Foraminifera, had been 
formed in depths varying usually from one hundred to one 
thousand fathoms. Here, then, there had been a vast upheaval 
in recent geological times “and i in this rising area barrier-reefs and 
atolls had been formed and upheaved several hundred feet above 
the sea. Living reefs of the same description occurred at the sea- 
level, some of which gave evidence of partial upheaval. The 
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* American Journal of Science, 1885, p. 190. 
7 “Trans. Edin, Roy. Soc.,” 1885-86. 
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theory of subsidence, therefore, could not be here applied. The 
explanation of Mr. Murray, on the other hand, had been cor- 
roborated in a very remarkable way. 

In the same year of 1885 * it was shown by Mr. Buchanan that 
by the upward growth of deep-sea corals, such as he found on 
the summit of shoals in the East Atlantic, steep-sided masses are 
formed which would ultimately afford foundations for oceanic 
itolls. Such a view, therefore, dispensed with the necessity of 
the theory of subsidence. 

Yet even these reinforcements of the enemy excited no display 
but that of apparent indiff vipa from the upholders of the old 
view. Anattempt to get the observations of the writer published 
by the Geological Society had been previously unsuccessful, and 
they had been accordingly published by the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, of which Mr. Murray was then vice -president. Still, 
the sup porters of the Darwinian side of the question maintained 
their attitude. Again and again their opponents tried to draw 
them from their retreat, but in vain. As in ancient time, a 
second prophet was needed before they would acknowledge the 
error of their ways. 

At length there appeared in the Nineteenth Century for 
Septe »mber 1887, an article entitled “ A Great Lesson,’ from the 
pen of the Duke of Argyll, in which he espoused the cause of the 
new theory of Mr. Murray, and by the keenness of his attack 
drove the Darwinians from their cover. The charges of “slow 
and sulky acquiescence ” in the “ w theory, and of § ‘reluctance 
to admit an error,” were taken up by Professor Huxley, on behalf 
of English men of science, in the November number of the same 
review. Professor Judd, the President of the Geological Society, 
also attacked the Duke's assertion that Mr. Murray’s explanation 
had been met by a ‘ aug iracy of silence.” He was followed in 
the columns of Nature by Professor Bonney, the late President 
of the same Society. Once more the name of the American 
champion of the old belief was invoked, and with this battle-ery 
the three leaders led on their forces. 

“Mr, Murray's views cannot be said to have met with general 
acquie scence of any sort, whether quick and cheerful, or slew and 
sulky.” This was the bolt which Professor Huxley discharged at 
the Duke of Argyll, and it was accompanied by the shaft of Pro- 
fessor Judd—*the assertion that there has been a conspiracy of 
Silence is pe contrary to notorious fact.” Professor Bonney, 
on his part, took up the cause warmly, and “declined to submit 
to any pope from whatever part of the United Kingdom he might 
issue his Bull.” 

The northern champion was apparently being overwhelmed 
by the foree of numbers, when for a moment he shook off his 
assailants and returned to the attack with a new lance. A certain 


* “ Proc, Edin. Roy. Soe.,” 1885-86. 
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paper, he said, which was opposed to Mr. Darwin’s theory, had 
been refused by the Geological Society because they < smelt 
heresy.” The truth of this | statement was indignantly defited, 
and twice in the columns of Nature the Duke of Argyll was 
called upon to apologise and retract. Then it came out that 
what might reasonably have been taken as representing the 
attitude of this Society was, in fact, the 1ndependent action of 
Professor Judd on behalf, as he considered, of its best interests. 
Here the matter might have ended ; but unfortunately this step, 
which may well have been justified by circumstances, derived 


fresh import during the course of the controversy. No reference 
whatever was made during t the hostile criticisms of Mr. Murrav’s 
position to the most recent evidence in support of his views, 


namely, the observations of the writer of this paper, who, inter- 
preting this silence in the light of past event 


a 


Ss, withdrew from 
the Ge ological Socie by. 

The conflict thus forced on by the action of the Duke of Argyll 
is now past its crisis. Notwithstanding the eminent names that 
have appeared in opposition to the views of Mr. Murray, there 
can be but little doubt that his theory has substantially pre- 
vailed.* ca Royal Society are to be congratulated on the act 
that Prof. A. C. Haddon, a distinguished z rss. a0: is | shortly to 
proceed to on Straits to carry on the investigation of the 
extremely complicated causes that combine in the formation of 
coral reefs. Having no preconceptions about the matter, he will 
doubtless by his observations carry us yet further towards tl 
solution of the problem. 

In the meantime it will be more becoming in ourselves if, 
whilst reviewing the phases of this controversy, we at once 
banish from our minds the false issues that have been raised. 
On the one hand, the language of the Duke of Argyll may have 
been, as his Grace frankly allows, a little exaggerate .d. We must 
admit, on the other hand, that during the heat of the discussion 
his words have been interpreted in a sense that he never intended. 
Remembering, as we all must, the deep interest that attaches 
itself in the minds of thoughtf ul men to the bearings of the 
createst work of Mr. Darwin’s genius, the theory of natural 
selection, it is but reasonable that those who regard science rather 
as the handmaid of man’s advancement than as a plaything for 
the intellect should make strenuous efforts against any attempts 
to substitute a human for a divine belief. Thus, the gifted author 
of “The Reign of Law” aimed through this controversy at a 
much more momentous question than that affecting ny current 
conception of the growth and habits of the coral = p. 

H. B. GUPPY. 
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* Since this article was written, Captain Wharton, the hydrogt upher, and Professor 
Bourne, of the University of Oxford, have taken up positions hostile to Mr. Darwin's 
theory, 








SPANISH-ARABIAN DAMES. 
By ARTHUR GRANT. 


SPAIN, with its snow-clad sierras and dreary, limitless plains, its 
voluptuous Andalusian valleys and white-walled sleepy towns 
nestling on Mediterranean shores, has always been a land of 
romance, but to those who love their “Arabian Nights” it is doubly 
so. Here was the splendid home of the courtly Arab in his 
golden age. As you read the Spanish-Arabian chronicles you 
almost expect to find that the good fairy Maimoune’s well was in 
a secluded patio of Cordova instead of “twenty days’ sail from 
the coast of Persia;” and somehow the Sobeihas of Spanish 
history are very like the Zobeidés of Arabian romance. 

Nor have these Spanish-Arabians passed away without leaving 
a trace behind. "Tis said you. must go to Spain to see how a 
lady should walk; and truly, however much they may disown the 
connection, the ty pical Spanish beauty owes a great deal to the 
Moorish or Jewish ae that flows through her veins, The dark- 
brown glossy hair and olive e comple xion, the Grecian-like nose, and - 
long dark eyelashes that fringe the softest of passion-speaking eyes, 
the gr acefully rounded figure and elastic step, the very mantilla,— 
which only a sefiora or sefiorita knows how to fold,—all show 
how much they owe to the Spanish-Arabian dames of ancient days. 

Our sources of information regarding Spanish-Arabian and 
Moorish * life are very limited, being derived from the Spanish- 
Arabian Chronicles, the Moorish ballads and romances, and the 
frescoes of the Alhambra. Of the first of these Dr. A. L. 
Condé, the Spanish historian and Orientalist, translated the 
valuable remains still preserved in the Escurial and Public 
Library of Madrid. Condé’s history is unique in literature. It 
is the only book that allows the Spanish-Arabians to speak for 
themselves, and so in true Oriental fashion we are plagued with 
genealogies, catalogues of names and details of tribal warfare, till 
suddenly the unknown writers burst into a passage, of life and 
manners as charming as any in the “Arabian Nights.” It is 
these passages that make the book valuable, and from them that 
we gather our knowledge of the Spanish-Arabian dames. But 


* The Orientals in Spain might be termed Spanish- Arabians during the Emirate and 
Caliphate (711-1031 A.D.), rl they were the descendants of pure Arabians, the 
original conquerors ; and Moors from the invasion of the Almoravide and Almohade 
tribes ot Barbary (ancient Maurit ania) to the fall of Granada, 1492. 
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these manuscripts, which Condé has translated and strung together 
with so much labour and research, are only a handful compared 
with the thousands that were written during nearly eight 
centuries of Arabian rule, and which the Spanish Christians in 
their intolerance and bigotr y have only too successfully destroye: 
lest they should prove to have been copies of the infidel a 
Oh that some cultured Moslem prince would collect the few old 
manuscripts that were smuggled across the Straits, and are hidden 
away in nooks and corners of Barbary where they have lain 
untouched for centuries; they are worth their weight in gold 
now, but the Moor will not look at them. He shakes his head, 
and murmurs, “ Destiny.” 

The second source of information is the Moorish ballads come 
down to us through the diluted channels of oral tradition by the 
mouths of Christian ballad-singers. ‘The reader can still, however, 
pick out passages that have the Oriental ring about them. 
Examples of these will be found in Lockhart’s “ Ancient Spanish 
Ballads.” The third source, the Alhambra, speaks for itself. A 
day’s ramble through its halls is worth a thousand commentaries. 

Gathering, therefore. our knowledge of the graceful orients from 
the above sources, it will be convenient to notice I. Their beauty ; 
II., Their accomplishments and manners; and III., Their influen 
on the Moors. 

I. The best contemporary description of the Sp anish- Arabian 
dames that I have seen is given as a note to Florian’s « Gonsal ve 
de Cordoue.” It is quoted from the Arabic MSS. of Abi Abdallah 
Absaneni of Granada, dated 13878, and refers more particularly to 
the Moorish ladies of Granada :— 


“They are all beautiful, but of that beauty which, having made an impression at 
first sight, receives afterwards its principal charm from their elegance 
They are tall and elegantly proportioned. Their long black hair descends 1 
heels. Their teeth are white as alabaster, adding grace to ‘vermeil lips’ and 
voluptuous glances. The great use which they make of the most anareen® | perfumes 
gives a bloom to their complexion which no wee Mohammedan ladies can rival. 
Their step, their dancing, all their movements have a wit sh ry, a languor, a non- 
chalance which surpasses their other attractions. Their conversation is piquant and 


lively, and their intellect refined and penetrating, expressing itself in sallies of wit or 
words of wisdom.” 

No wonder Florian in his stately language exclaims, ‘‘ Chastes 
nymphes, vous qui baignez les tresses de vos longs cheveux dans 
les eaux limpides du Quadalquivir, . . . venez m’inspirer aujour- 
d’ hui.” 

Condé’s Arab authors give no detailed description such as the 

above, although they again and again refer to their beauty in 
general terms. We do not always wish to analyse beauty. There 
is a charm about the indefinite which no detail can equal. ‘‘ ‘Thou 
art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem.’ 

How much the Spanish-Arabians appreciated the beauty of 
their women the following incident will show. It is related of 
Abderahman II. that on one occasion he presented a beautiful 
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slave-girl with a gold necklace encrusted with gems, worth more 
than 10,000 dinars or doubloons of gold. Some of the nobles 
present remonstrated with him on the immense value of the gift 
he was thus throwing away, to which the king replied :— 

“Tt appears to me that the glitter of this ornament hath dazzled your eyes, and 
your judgment is disturbed by that imaginary value which men give to these stones 


and to the form and purity of these pearls ; but what are they, that the best of them 
should be compared with the beauty and grace of the human pearl that God hath 
formed with His hand? Doth not the splendour of that last treasure rejoice the eyes 


of him who beholds it while it enchants and troubles the heart? .The most exquisite 
pearls, such as you there behold, the rarest emeralds and most precious jacinths, do 


not charm the eyes, nor solace the ears, nor touch the heart, nor delight the soul, as 
doth the breathing jewel before us ; and thus it seems to me that God hath placed 
these things in my hands to the end that I may assign them their true destiny, and 


that so they shall serve to adorn this fair girl.’ 


The necklace has iis | been a favourite ornament in the East, 
and is frequently mentioned in Oriental writings, as in The Song 
of Solomon, 

“Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of hair, 
Thy neck wit! strings of jt wels,”’ 

or, in old version, “ chains of gold.” The tears that fell from the 
“sweet eyes” of Alhakem’s queen, Sobeiha, “ bathed her cheek 
and lay upon her loveliest neck, a circlet of pearls beyond price:” 
and the stately Egilona, widow of Don Roderick, when she 
became the wife of the Emir Abdalaziz, received the Oriental 
name of Omalisam-—-The Lady of the Precious Necklace. Like 
other ornaments for the use of women, they were exempt from 
taxation in the time of the Caliphate. 

In the incidental mention of The Lady of the Precious Necklace 
and of Sobeiha, whose name means Aurora, or The Dawn, we have 
another pleasing commentary on Spanish-Arabian beauty. The 
Arabian damsel’s names are pictures in themselves. Here are 
some more examples :—Zahra, a flower; Saida, the happy ; 
Selima, the peaceful; Amina, the faithful; Safia, the chosen, 
the select, or the pure; Kerima, the honourable; Lulu, the 

pear! ; Kethira, the fruitful. Some of these recall Sheherazadé’s 
hero In the “ Arabian Nights” the name of Haroun Al 
Raschid’s queen, Zobeidé, is evidently the same as Alhakem’s 
sultana, Sobeiha; and her sisters Amine and Safie have each, 
as we have seen, namesakes amid the sculptured patios of 
Andalusia, as well as in the tents of Araby, and 

“ By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold.” 

Il. The good Abi Abdallah already quoted did not say too 
much in praise of the intellectual acquirements of the graceful 
orients of Granada. The accomplishments of Sheherazadé lead 
us to expect what Condé’s history proves, that the Spanish- 
Arabian women were as accomplished as those of the East. 
This is the great distinction between the odalisque of the past 
and that of the present. The lady of modern Islam has the 
Same voluptuous beauty as of old, but her “beauty is soulless. 
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It appeals only to the senses,” and her soft and lustrous eyes 
lack that which we admire in our happy English maidens, and 
that which the daughters of en possessed, the “sunshine of 
intellect.”* The women of modern harem are ignorant of 
booklearning. Why should ice read? Why need they even go 
through the formality of prayer, when their immortality is still 
a queestio vexcata to the Moslem theologian. How different to 
the cultured Mohammedan women of from five hundred to a 
thousand years ago, who vied with the men in every walk of 
learning, poetry, ‘philosophy, history, with even a dip into the 
sciences. To the modern Moslem ia ly social life is unknown 
save the quiet monotony of the seraglio ; whilst her sisters of 
happier days enjoyed the free intercourse and manners depicted 
in the “ Arabian Nights ”’ and or Arabian ( ‘hi ‘onicles. The 
Spanish Moslem who called at a friend’s house was entertained 
not only by himself but by his rn 5 One of his host’s 


, 


daughters would read to their cuest, and another sing to him an 
Axara from the Book of God i (verse from the Koran), or perhaps, 
if he were a traveller, some song he had heard in Bagdad. 

“ Ah, Sefior,”’ said the Moor of Barbarv to Washington | ng.“ ¥ n the M 3 
held Granada, they were a gayer people than they are nowad t 
only of love, of music, and poetry. They made stanzas 
them all to music. He who could make the best verses 
tuneful voice, might be sure of favour and preferment. 
asked for bread, the reply was, ‘Make me a couplet ;’ 


begged in rhyme, would often be rewarded with a piece of ; 

The women of rank were educate ‘ at ladies’ colleges in Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada, presided over by lady-superintendents ; and 
in proot of the soundness of their education, it may be noted that 
Casiri’s catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial and Condé’ 
history alike bear testimony to the great number of women of 
rank devoted to letters in Spain. Many of them whiled away the 
leisure of seraglio life in copying manuscripts for the caliph’s 
libraries. How much these dainty volumes were prized may be 
guessed from the richness of their bindings, such as cloth of gold 
or green silk embroidered with gems—a pretty present for a lover 
to cet as the work of his fair one’s fingers. 

But it was not the lot of the S pe anish Arabian to languish all 
her life in her gilded prison. As Prescott points out— 

“The Moorish lady is represented (in the Spanish ballads or romances) as an 


undisguised spectator of the public festivals; while her knight, bearing an embroidered 
mantle or scarf, or some other token of her favour, contends openly in her } 
for the prize of valour, mingles with her in the graceful dance of the Zambra, or sighs 


away his soul in midnight serenades under her balcony.”’ + 





* See Eliot Warburton. 
io . ' - “oh 
+ “To some readers it may, perhaps, occur that the part ascribed to Moorish 
females in these ballads is not always exactly in the Oriental taste ; but the pictures 


still extant on the walls of the Alhambra contain abundant proofs how unfair it would 
be to judge from the manners of any Mussulman nation of our day of those of the 
refined and elegant Spanish Moors. As a single example of what is meant, in one ol 


those pictures a Moorish lady is represented, unveiled, bestowing the prize alter a 
tourney on a kneeling Moorish knight.’’—LockuHart. 
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The fact that many a comely maiden was an heiress in her own 
right would not diminish the attention and deference shown to 
them by their Moslem suitors. [t is related, for instance, that the 
two principal mosques of I'ez were built and endowed by wealthy 
ladies. 

The great event in Moslem, as in Christian, womanhood was a 
marriage celebration. Fortunately the Arabian chroniclers have 
left us a description of the festivities on the occasion of the 
marriage of Abdelmelic, the son of the grand vizier Almanzor, 
with Habiba, the daughter of a Spanish Arabian noble. The 
honey was to take place at the famous palaces and gardens 

Fass some six miles from the capital, granted to the young 
c uple by the Caliph himself for the happy occasion. ‘To quote 
from the chronicler— 


‘a= 


“The graceful bride was cot ‘ted in triumph through the principal streets of 
ity, being accompanied by | the damsels belonging to such houses as were 

l ls of the family. The trai I I and followed by the Cadi and the 
witnesses, with the principal X: flicers of state), great lords, and noble cavaliers 


The beautiful gardens of Medina Azahra had neverseemed so gay. 
On the great lake a state barge was ready to receive Habiba ‘and 
her maidens, and to row them to the marble steps of a pavilion, 
where, with ivory wands inlaid with gold, the maids of honour 
were stationed to offer mimic resistance to the entrance of the 
bridegroom. All night long the air resounded with the rhythmic 
music of the Zambra as fa iry feet danced to its joyful measures ; 
and voices sweet as the angel Israfil’s extolled the loves and 
virtues of the newly married pair in verses worthy of being for 
ever enshrined among the gems of Arabic poetry. 

In the Alcazar, too, many a noble Arabian who had fought in 
Almanzor’s battles, and m: ny a sage and saintly cadi, broke for 
once the Prophet's holy law to pledge in sabha or ohmar, in 
white wine or in red, the lovely Habiba and the young Vizier. 

On such occasions the a al city seemed to give itself up to 
all the humours of a. modern carnival,—‘ the people going about 
the streets like madmen, casting oranges and other fruits at each 
other, and every one bes prinkling his neighbour with odorous 
waters ;” whilst the whole city resounded with the songs of 
hilarious young men and dancing girls. 

Lockhart’s ballad, The Bridal of Andalla, is a spirited 
description of a sitnilar walima or marriage festival i in Moorish 
Granada four centuries later. One verse only must suffice— 


“ Rise up, rise up, Xarifa ! may the golden cushion down ; 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town ! 
From gay guitar and violin the silve r notes are flowing, 
And the lovely lute doth fee uk between the trumpet’s lordly blowing, 
And banners bright from lattice light are waving everywhere, 
And the tall, tall plume of our cousin’s bridegroom floats proudly in the air. 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa | la Ly age golden cushion down ; 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town !” 
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III. With two such powerful attributes as beauty and intellect 
the Spanish-Arabian women exercised an influence for good over 
their husbands and sons which has no parallel in modern Islam. 
Whilst the old-world system of polygamy, as regulated by the 
Koran, was recognised in Spain, there was an absence of that 
sensuality which we associate with Mohammedanism in the East, 
and that this was due, to a large extent, to the high moral and 
intellectual tone of the women themselves, there can be no doubt. 

A remark of Eliot Warburton in his now classical work. 
“The Crescent and the Cross,’ is very apposite. Whilst 
describing the life of Moslem women in modern Egypt, he says :— 


* And thus woman lives and dies, as if she were indeed the mere animal 1 
Moslem’s miserable creed would make her. . . . Then they become mothers, thes 
wife-children, and the education of their offspring is entirely their work. Whe 
can these poor children learn those lessons of honour, truth, and fait! hic] 
seem to be intuitive, being heard with the first intellige1 
Woman, degraded herself, most unconsciously avenges her « vdatior 


yy sending him forth to the world without one manly thought. 
by sending | forth to tk ld without y tl 


Applicable as this may be to modern Islam, it is in strong 
contrast to the Mohammedanism of the past. In the “ Arabian 
Nights” Zobeidé relates how a young Magian prince was taught 
to ‘read Arabic even by his nurse. Herodotus tells us that the 
ancient Persians instructed their sons “in three things only, to 
manage a horse, to shoot dexterously with a bow, and to speak 
the truth.” The Moslems of Spain considered ten qualifications 
necessary for a perfect gentleman. TF ive of these, valour and 
strength, and skill in the use of the lance, sword, and bow, the 
Moslem father would teach his son; but we can fancy that the 
remaining five were chivalrously le tt to the instructions of the 
beautiful and cultured mothers of ' Spain,—integrity, knightly 
honour, gentle courtesy, poetry, and eloquence. W hat a grand 
ideal for the Moslem knight ! The liberal educ ation the Spanish 
Arabs gave their women they thus received again with interest. 
In later days even the prejudiced Christians learned to respect a 
Moor’s word of honour, and their admission, 





‘* Caballeros Granadinos, 
Aunque Moros hijos d’algo,” 
“ Knights of Granada, Gentlemen, albeit Moors,’—speaks for itse lf. 
Whilst, therefore, Spain was a great empire, the centre of 
literature, learning, art, and science, the status ‘of woman was 
higher than it has ever been under the rule of Islam before or 
since, and when Mohammedanism declined woman was gradually 
degraded. The children of illiterate mothers, or of women drawn, 
say, from the wild tribes of North Africa, produced a feebler race 
than the descendants of the first invaders of Spain, and so the 
dilution of the race went on, till the light and intellect of the 
early Arabians and Moors grew dimmer with every generation, 
and finally flickered and went out altogether. If Islam would 
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flourish again it must restore its women to the level of their 
sisters under Haroun Al Raschid or the Abdalrahmans of Spain. 
The best proof of the influence of the Spanish Arabian women 
in their time is to string together from the chronicles the references 
to the publie life of the Sultana Sobeiha, the wife of the Caliph 
Alhakem II. During the whole of their married life she had 
‘ndeed been “a crown to her husband,” aiding him with her 
advice on all matters of state policy; and that he loved and 
appreciated his accomplished spouse the Chronicles bear evidence. 
A copy of lines addressed by the Caliph to the Sultana, already 
referred to in this paper, have been preserved. The poem con- 
ides thus :-— 


Where is my light of life ? 
My heart's sole tr re, where? Yet there in truth— 
There didst thou | ! aye, in my heart of hearts, 
Where thou art ever ; Pole-star of my life. 
Soul of my soul! mine own! mine own Sobeiha !” 


After the Caliph’s death, in A.D. 976, the Sultana-mother, as 
she was thenceforth called, was virtually Queen Regent for her 
son Hixem, a boy of ten. It was through her discrimination 
that a young nobleman of great ability was promoted from a 
court-page to be her private secretary, and afterwards Hagib or 
first minister. Time prove d the wisdom of her choice, for her 
protégé became famous as the great Almanzor of Spain. The 
Sultana continued the peaceful policy of the Caliph Alhakem, 
developing the internal sides of the empire. She constructed 
a vast aqueduct at Ecija, midway between Seville and Cordova, 
and at Cordova she built a magnificent mosque named after her, 
the “ Mezquita Sobeiha.” She exercised the royal prerogative e of 
administering justice in the name of the boy-caliph, and of con- 
firming the decisions of the aljamas or courts of justice. The 
Sultana-mother died in the year 1002, the same year as that in 
which Almanzor was killed in battle; and among her last acts 
was to advise the Caliph Hixem to place the reins of government 
in the hands of Almanzor’s son, Abdelmelic, which advice the 
Caliph took with the approbation of his people. Had the Suitana 
lived on the eve of a national crisis,—for after all, Almanzor’s 
battles were only border raids, keeping the Christians in check on 
the northern frontier—she was just the woman to have made a 
name in history, and to have ranked as one of the world’s heroines. 
But hers were = annals, and so her name is unknown, 
except to those who cherish the scanty details from the still 
scantier manuscripts of the Spanish-Arabian chroniclers. 

Space will not permit us to multiply such examples. It was 
not uncommon for a husband to owe to his wife, or a son to his 
mother, the preservation of his og: on his shoulders through 
her eloquent advocacy before the Caliph; and in return the 
Spanish-Arabians were faithful sons. A Moor’s first love was 
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always his mother. The Caliph Abdallah’s grief on the death 
of his mother the Sultana Athara was so creat that he died him- 
self soon after. In like manner a king of Seville fretted himself 
into a fever, from which he never recovered, on the death of his 
favourite daughter. 

The most fruitful source of dissensions in domestic life resulted 
from the evils of polygamy, and it was at last the cause of the 
final overthrow of the Moorish kingdom. Thestory of King Abul 
Hassan’s two wives, Aixa and Zoraya, is too well kn wh to | 
detailed here; how the rightful Sultana Aixa, called La Horra . 
the Chaste, by the Moors on account of her virtuous life, saw her 
affections supplanted by the Christian captive Dona Lebel de 
Solis, better known by her Moorish appellation Zoraya, or the 
Morning Star ; how Aixa and her son Boabdil were imprisoned 
in the tower of Comares in the Alhambra, and how, by means 
a rope made of women’s apparel, she enabled him to escape, and 
thus begin the fateful civil war against his father. 

For the drama that unfolded itself before the walls and in tl 
streets of the Moorish capital, the reader has only to turn to the 
stirring pages of Condé, Prescott, Washington Irving, Lord 
Lytton, or Thomas Roscoe. 

If ever the curse of polygamy avenged itself on a nation it was 
when the best blood of Granada was spilled in her streets—kinsmen 
against kinsmen, friends against friends, in that unnatural and 
suicidal struggle, whilst their common foe looked idly on across 
the Vega from their stone-built camp, Santa F‘ 

Had Boabdil possessed the bahiote spirit of his mother the 
Crescent might even now be waving over southern Spain. But 
it was not to be so. Wise men shook their heads as they remem- 
bered the evil prognostications of the horoscope at the unfortunate | 
prince's birth. From the time the town of Alhama fell at the : 
beginning of the war the faith of the Moorish nation was shake n 
as to the stability of their empire, and their wail, Ay/ de mi 
Alhama ! (Woe is me, Alhama!) has come down to us in ballad 
form. Even the brave E] Zagal, Boabdil’s uncle, gave up the 
two-fold struggle against Christian and Moslem, exclaiming, as he 
did SO, Allahuma Subahana mi, * ‘From the decision of God 
there is no appeal.” And at length, on the hill which is still . 
called “El ultimo suspiro del Moro,” Boabdil wept on looking his 
last on Granada. 

The proud spirit of the Sultana Aixa alone chafed against 
these expressions of Mohammedan fatalism, and with her 
passionate rebuke of Boabdil the sad history closes :— 
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‘“WEEPEST THOU NOW LIKE A WOMAN FOR WHAT THOU COULDST NOT DEFEND LIKB 
~” 9 
A MAN 
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ARTHUR GRANT. 
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ABOUT BOLOGNA. 
B G. B. STUART. 


* And evel indred ° 3 to rise 


, 


And n science grown to more.” 
The Day Dream. 
WE arrived at Bologna on the 7 
ceremonies of the University’s eight hundredth birthday ; but as 
we drove along the glaring Via dell’ Independenza, and rumbled 
into the narrow streets of the town, there was such a dearth of 


human beings in the dark Arcades, shrouded in cotton curtains 
against the afternoon heat, that we felt as if we had made a 


mistake ; this famous octo-centenary seemed rather an occasion 
to be passed over in respectful silence—like the birthday of 
a lady of a certain age—than celebrated with modern fuss and 


flutter. How peaceful it all looked! Those rich, green Lombardy 
plains; the wide, empty river-beds, whose very streams had died 
away; the purple masses of the Apennines brooding in the 
background; and now this sleepy old city, basking in the 
slanting, five o’clock sunshine, folding its hands about the laurels 
of nearly a thousand years, and murmuring drowsily, “Surely 
slumber is more sweet than toil!” 

“Yes, you are the first of the delegates’ parties to arrive,’ our 
host assured us at the Hétel Brun; but when we asked, “ Are 
many expected ?”’ he only answered with a smile, and a sudden 
extending of both arms to their utmost stretch, which needed no 
words ; and from thenceforward it became our chief amusement 
to watch the new-comers, who, first straggling by twos and 
threes, then more numerously, finally in omnibuses, which were 
crammed inside and out, poured in upon Bologna as representa- 
tives of all the academical wisdom of the world. How we wished 
for a catalogue of these learned men, as hour by hour the hotel 
filled, the reading-room overflowed, and the seats in the courtyard 
were occupied by strangers who gazed curiously upon one 
another, saying as plainly as eyes (or even spectacles) could 
speak, “Who are you? What are your attainments? Which 
university has sent you ?” 

The local Gazzetta, which professed to give a complete list of 
the illustrious visitors, could scarcely be trusted implicitly. Who 
was to recognise under the guise of “ Russell (Lovelli)” the 
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world-famous name of the Harvard representative, a pleasant- 
faced, grey-suited gentleman, sipping his coffee at a little retired 
table? And how were we to know that Aurelio Saffi. of 


Mazzini and Garibaldi memories, was actually in our midst 
witnessing the triumphs of the Bologna that he helped to free, 
when the modest little Gazzetta said nothing about him? Truly 
we wanted a catalogue—everybody might have been accredited 


with a number on arrival, which would correspond with a bri 
description in an authorised list—and I commend this idea to 
the promoters of the next centenary celebration at Philadelphia 
in 1892, or elsewhere. | 
Meanwhile, Bologna had awaked. I do not know to which of 
the professors is due the honour of “ the touch, the kiss,” which 
snapt the charm; but the beautiful city with a sudden start 
seemed to leap into life—the doors banged; the streets rattled 
with carriages; the hum of voices at the cafés came buzzing up 
against our persiennes, which we flung open to let the cool 
night air enter. Santa Lucia, that inevitable accompaniment 
of out-door gaiety in Italy, tinkled on the mandolins at the 
street corners, close run in popular favour—though gallantly 
holding its own—by Boulanger’s March and the National Hymn 
of the House of Savoy; the Arcades, which a few hours before 
might have been the dim environs of the Campo Santo, were 
packed with a surging crowd, whose elements shifted and combined 
again without ever repeating the same picture: black priests ; 
sky-blue hussars; students, stopping before every plate-glass 
window to adjust their recently assumed barettas of scarlet and 
green, and blue; girls, with wonderful, majestic faces, framed in 
lace mantillas, who looked completely familiar to us from their 
likeness to all the famous statues ; a beggar, with a huge fan, 
whose brown velvet eyes swept the countenances of the crowd 
before she singled out an individual of whom she condescended 
to beg. I say a beggar advisedly, for indeed I saw but one 
during all my stay at Bologna: I was told that the Sindaco, 
careful man, had ordered all mendicants, organ-grinders, and 
“vagrom men” out of the town at the approach of the visitors ; 
those who had not left by a certain date were incontinently 
locked up in a poorhouse during the duration of the Fétes ; and 
my ox-eyed Juno, in one boot and a tattered shoe, an orange 
shawl, and a fan, swaying lazily to the nearest mandolin, 
alone represented the beggardom of her city, holding, as it were, 
the right of way for her less fortunate compeers. 
By the morning of the 11th of June Bologna was packed to 


overflowing ; the white daisy, that appeared as if by magic in f 
every buttonhole, testified to Queen Margherita’s arrival in the t 


city, which her special gracious favour has won from ill-concealed 
democratic discontent to frantic loyalty; the foreign students, 
who, as well as the professors, were invited to share the festivities 
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f the great Mother University, had been received with various 
functions in which Latin orations and Turin wine—academical 
compliment and that fraternal jollity which obtains among students 
allthe world over—were an nazingly mingled. ‘There were Heidel- 
berg and Leipsic students with drawn swords and white plumes ; 
Hungarians in sable and velvet ; Greeks and Spaniards with clever 
brown faces and gorgeous sashes; French delegates from Paris 
and the Sorbonne, who, in spite of the strictures of the Petit 
Journal, went bras dessus, bras dessous with their national 
nemies, and submitted gracefully to their repeated embraces ; 
and one Edinburgh man, resplen: dent in violet, who for some days 
had to represent the unde rgra luates of Great Britain unassisted. 


Thanks to the exertions of Professor Jebb, two men from Trinity 
Colle ge, Cambridge, were telegraphed ee and hursied jek trom 
Enel and in time to bear a part in the chief functions, and to add 
their blue 2owns and mortar-boards' to the ceneral effect of 
‘dressing up’ which pervaded the place ; but the undergraduate 
fe of Oxford wasunrepresented—an omission which wasuniversally 


leplored, not without a sly suggestion that our scholars might 
have been unequal to the task of translating the classical invitation 
issued from Bologna. By-the-bye, it struck me as a pity that 
ol: 1nd should show herself so indifferent to the importance of 
ry letails which go to make up the sum of international com- 
pliment,—though the Unive rsity celebration was a State affair 
the British Ambassador was present neither in person nor by 
deputy, to the extreme annoyance of such English ladies as had 
brought dresses, plumes, an | credentials from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, with a view to assisting at the Court reception, but who, 
in the absence of their minister, could not be introduced at the 
Royal Soirée. It only added insult to injury to be told that the 
delegates were all free to attend this entertainment. What would 
a jurist in Canon Law be likely to observe of her Majesty’s 
dress? And even if he could unde veleialk her gracious speech 
on his presentation, he would probably be too flustered to count 
the ies: of her famous strings of pearls, each bead as big as a 
marble! In the small hours of the morning, when the dazzled 
delegates returned from the Palace, I do not know that they 
received a very enthusiastic welcome from the “ waiting wives at 
home,” on whom bitter experience had forced the conviction that 
a) presentation at our own Court, you know,” is not as infallible 
an “Open Sesame” as they had been br ug rht up to believe. In 
this respect, and indeed in the whole organisation of their dele- 
gation, the Germans surpassed all other nations at Bologna, 
dis splayi ing an infinite capacity for taking pains, which they 
imitate from their presiding genius the Chancellor himself, who, 
with the Puttkammer crisis on one side and the dying Emperor on 
the other, yet found time to address a letter of cuidance to each 
of the German representatives, warning them specially against 
VOL, XIX, 20) 
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that rivalry and exclusiveness which has given rise to the saying 
that where twelve German professors meet together there area 
sure to beat least thirteen different positive opinions. Truly the 
gods have long arms! 

The letter of the Emperor Frederick, written within a few 
days of his death, to Signor Capellini, the Rector of the Univer- 
sity, demonstrates once more, what needs no demonstration, that 
Unser Fritz, in that last long battle, thought “not on his own 
things, but on the things of others:” the graceful words of con- 
oratulation to the Mother of Universities, whom he greeted as 
the ancestress of all the German schools, were as unclouded by 
personal suffering as birthday goodwishes should be. Yet to all 
of us in those bright days at Bologna the shadow of sorrow was 
very near, and that last salute from the soldier who lay dying at 
Friedrichskron had a significance all its own. , 

The central function of the University celebration was thi 
presentation of the foreign delegates with their addresses in the 
great quadrangle of the Archiginnasio on the birthday proper, 
the 12th of June; the actual conferring of honorary degrees, on 
the following day at the same hour and place, was, to my mind, 
an infinitely more interesting spectacle. The stiff uncertainty as 
to what was about to happen, the gorgeous uncomfortableness of 
so much wisdom in its gala dress of crimson and azure and gold, 
the anxiety as to who would be selected to speak on behalf of 
each deputation, had subsided. The list of honours had been 
published, and had caused a good deal of general national satisfac- 
tion, if in some cases there had been acute individual disappoint- 
ment. There was a marked inclination in the learned throng to 
look about them and nod to their friends; one could almost fancy 
that under those magnificent robes hands stole comfortably into 
pockets, and knees were nonchalantly crossed. There was a 
keenness of personal interest in the proceedings which had been 
wanting the previous day; we were all on the qué vive to catch 
the names of the new doctors, and to cheer those which we could 
distinguish under their Latinised form and Italianised pronuncia- 
tion—a list which testifies without further comment to the truth 
of the statement that eight-hundred-year-old Bologna still leads 
the van in freedom of thought and science. The vivas and hand- 
clappings, like sharp bursts of musketry, which greeted the 
announcement of such names as Pasteur, Rénan, Hoffmann, De 
Lesseps, Gladstone, Virchow, and Mommsen, and the universal 
burst of applause which brought the entire audience to their feet 
when Professor Ceneri concluded the proceedings with an 
impassioned condemnation of the “insane despotism of theocracy, 
reminded us that the Bolognese motto is still, as it has ever been 
through storm and sunshine, ‘ Libertas!’ The city which bred 
Aldovrandi, the naturalist; Mondino, the anatomist ; Manfredi, the 
mathematician; Galvani and Aldini; and the Caracci,—need not 
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faay to leave its future honour in the hands of such men as 
Carducci, Panzacchi, Ceneri, and the “republican monarch ” 
Humberto of Savoy. 

We stopped on for a week at Bologna, and “we, too, have been in 
Bohemia!” with the students on the Montaqnola, where the ova 
friendly Festa Storico-Umoristica played out its thousand torch- 
lisht antics on the site of the “little mountain” of thrilling 
memories; we, too, have drunk to L’ltalia, L’Inghilterra, La 
Germania ; OY, with that fervour that we lcomes “one saint more,” 
to the nuUov L ‘leur eate sete nslv ely, at those beguiling little 
tables under the Arcades, where at supper time we were ‘all too 
hungry to notice the suspicion of garlic in the sausage. And so 
home, past Asinelli and Garisenda, the leaning towers that look 
terrible in broad daylight and unearthly under the moon, through 
the great square where the new Vittorio Emanuele prances within 
a stonethrow of John of Belognd’ s Neptune—a Man and a God in 
brave contrast—and to bed, as the nightingales grow silent undez 

ie faint pink flush in the eastern sky. 

Bologna has slipped back again into her accustomed calm. 
The last viva, has been shouted, the last health drunk. She may 
not “fall asleep with all her friends;” for we who have met for 
this holiday week in the Italian sunshine have our work to do in 
many far corners of the world, and must scatter north, south, east, 
and west, to see each others’ faces no more. But there is a link 
that binds us, different as we are in so many ways; a chain ee 
of common interests, uninterrupted harmony, universal goodwill, 
which will tighten round our hearts whenever men speak in our 
hearing of Bologna, and of nae they kept the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the Alma Mater Studiorwm. 





G. B. STUART. 



































A MORNING WITH THE WILD GEESE IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 


By H. H. SHARPE. 


iT was towards the end of December that I pitched my camp on 
the left bank of the river Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges, ] 
had come with the intention of having some good sport amongst 
the snipe, with which this part of the district abounded, but 
determined to give up a day to the geese which frequent these 
great sandy rivers. My shikari had come on overnight, and had 


made all inquiries and “ bandobast”’ for sport, having discovered 
the feeding- eround of the geese some four miles from the camp. 
These binds "bask on the senitbenks in the middle of the river 


during the heat of the day, and the stream being about three- 
quarters of a mile across, they remain thus in perfect safety r until 
sunset. Then, with much clamouring and beating of wings, they 
make off some miles inland, and feed all night on the young rops 
of wheat, returning to their stronghold shortly after sunrise. 

IT turned in early,as I knew a start in the dark morning 
awaited me. The dull, incessant thundering of the falling bank 
rolling across the water; the monotonous “rub-dubbing” of a 
drum sounding for some marriage-feast ; the hideous howling of 
the jackals along the bank, answered in the | far distance by another 
prowling pack ; “the gentle plashing of the water just below my 
tent; and the mournful echoing “ pity-to-do-o-it ” of the lapwing 
all combined to swell a soothing and not inharmonious chorus, 
which soon lulled me to sleep 

I was roused up betimes, and by four o’clock, after a hot and 
substantial “chota hazri,” or breakfast, started away, accompanied 
by the shikari, Sunt Singh, and two “ chokidars,” or village watch- 
men, whom he had pressed into the service. The night was 
beautifully clear ; the moon had gone, and the stars glimmered 
faintly through the morning mist. A heavy « dew had settled on 
the grass and stubbly jungle, which, before we had proceeded halt 
a mile, wetted us through to the waist. The air was cold and 
cutting, but with a fresh crispness peculiar to an Indian cold- 
weather morning. On and on we plodded, Sunt Singh taking 
the lead—now through a grove of mango trees ; now past a miser- 
able collection of huts, inhabited by “Chamars,” the lowest caste 
of natives, whence still proceeded the sound of drums heard the 
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pt evious evening, the guttering torches revealing the haggard faces 
the dusky revellers as we passed the door; now ‘skirting a 
‘baal or lagoon, alive with ducks quacking and cackling far 
out amongst the rushes at the sound of such early intruders upon 
their night feast, the snipe on the margin rising briskly in the 
cold morning air with the familiar “snack.” 

Daylight was fast making headway. At last Sunt Singh stopped, 
and pointing to a tall “urhur ” (a kind of bean) field, standing at 
the top of a gentle slope, drew my attention to a slight rustling 
coming from beyond it, which I had not before noticed. This f 
knew meant geese feeding; so leaving the chokidars, I advanced 
cautiously to the near side. On closer approach the cover proved 
very scanty, as the stems rose bare to about two or three feet. 
However, going down on all fours, I made the best of my way to 
- farther side, the rustling meanwhile becoming more and more 

tinet, as though a, strong breeze were blowing ahead. Nearing 
the edge, [ crouched flat on my belly, and ventured for the first 
time to look ahead. Ye Powers! what a sight! between the 
stalks I could see a rolling, seething mass of light- -grey feathers 
stretched before me ! ny marking a tuft of tall grass that 
crew on the ridge dividing the field, | succeeded, after a painfully 
slow crawl, in placing it between myself and the birds. Here I 


— for a minute or so to regain my wind, for I was consider- 
ably blown, and, peeping through the grass, met the piercing black 
eyes of the wary old sentine! uo on the near side of the mass! 


He was evidently very uneasy, and kept shaking his wings 
nervously, uttering short restless quacks. At last he could contain 


himself no longer, “and gave vent to his anxiety in a loud alarmed 
, > 


“kaunk ! Instantly every head was raised, and in a second 
every bird had risen. Seizing my opportunity, I fired at the 
nearest couple just as they spread their wings, and, springing to 
my feet, picked out Saliher i in eres confusion that followed. The 


noise was deafening; the air was thick with birds tumbling 
clumsily about, and jostling one another in their fright. I was 
proceeding hastily to reload, when I discovered that the breech of 
the gun was choked with mud—lI myself was plastered from chest 
to boots and nothing I could do in my haste w ould persuade it 
to yield! I strained it and pulled it, using a deal of expressive 
and elegant language the while, but, alas! all to no purpose. 

Sitting down, in “the sweetest of humours, | shook my fist at the 
aus ‘p arting geese, and, pulling out my penknife, philosophically set 
to work to . clear the obstruction. By the time I succeeded my 
wrath had abated, and, calling for the chokidars, looked round for 
my birds. One, lying near by, had fallen to the second shot, two 
more lay kicking a few yards farther on, and one was making the 
best of his way across the field. Sunt Singh now appeared, 
swinging another bird in his hand, which he had picked up in the 
liree tion taken by the geese. This made five in all. 
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The sun was by this time well above the horizon, and it was 
beginning to get warm. Sitting down under some trees not ins 
distant to rest a little and quench my thirst, a bright idea struc] 
me. About four miles up the river, above my camp, there was a 
ferry. I thought that by covering a long native “ dug-out”’ boat 
with branches, and floating down stre am, the birds on the sand- 
banks might mistake it for an extra large log, and allow of our 
passing close e enough for ashot. The idea seemed plausible enough 
—in theory; alas! in practice, as the sequel will show, it was 
anything but satisfactory. However, in blissful ignorance of what 
awaited me, I set off at a good round pace direct for the river, 
which was about a couple of miles in a straight line. Arrived at 
the ferry, | found the only two available boats were plying to and 
fro with cargoes of pilgrims, on their way to a religious fair some 
miles inland. However, after a good deal of questioning, a dusky 
boatman stepped a ae saying he had an old “dinghy” about 
half a mile down the river, which, “if the ‘ sahib’ would but give 
him a ‘chiria’ (bird), he we Lp lac eat his disposal, and take him 
down the water.” The bargain was struck, and we set off down 
the bank. There was no doubt about the “dinghy ” being old; 
it proved to be a very cranky craft, patched in every available 
place, in rough native fashion, with odd pieces of wood and plas- 
tered with wet clay. However , atter emptying out the water 
which all but filled it, and covering it over with tall grass and 
some leafy bushes, I crawled in and lay flat down at the bottom, 
followed by Sunt Singh, our “malar” (boatman) stepping last into 
the stern. Witha lusty shove from his bamboo he sent us off 
into the stream, which immediately commenced whirling us round 
in the most bewildering manner. Every moment I fully expected 
to be rolled into the yellow water; but after a turn or two we 
settled quietly end on, and began moving down at a famous speed, 
the stream being uncommonly swift. 

After about half a mile or so I began to feel terribly cramped 
and uncomfortable, for the water was oozing in in all directions, 
and we were wet through. At last we si; shter l, a long way ahead, 
one of the sandbanks ; above alluded to, and to our gratification we 
saw it was covered with geese. Signing to the “ malar” to kee ep 
as close in as he safely could, I quickly pressed home a couple otf 
wire cartridges, and, half kneeling, half lying down, anxiously 
kept my eye on the birds. When within about two hundred yards, 
the “malar” passed down word through Sunt Singh, in a whisper, 
that he could not approach any closer, as there was a covered 
bank jutting out from the one above water. Had we passed at 
the distance we then were, we should have been out of range , and 
as I imagined this to be merely a lazy excuse, | turned half 
round, and, with an expressive look, shook my fist. The sign was 
under stood, and I had the satisfaction of seeing the boat’s nose 
veer cently towards the bank. ‘Three or four ugly -looking scaly 
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onsters slid stealthily into the water, but the birds appeared 

nconcerned, 

The critical moment had arrived ; a second more and I should 
have fired, when, thump! the boat struck the hidden bank! I 
was jerked on to my face, in an instant the boat was swung round 
by the stream, and before I had fully realised what was happen- 
ine I found myself floundering on my knees in the water! 
Fortunately, being close into the bank, it was not more than four 
feet deep. I had in some manner managed to retain my gun, 
though my hat was floating peacefully away down stream. “Re- 

caining my feet, I looked round for the others. The “ malar,” 
foreseeing what was about to happen, had not lost his hold on the 
boat, and on being pitched out scrambled back immediately, and 
was coolly occupied in clearing it from the sand. Sunt Singh had 
fared worse, for being mixed up with a heap of bushes and grass, 
he was carried into deeper water, and had some difficulty in gain- 
ing a foothold; in fact, he was still struggling and floundering in 

woeful manner, gasping and groaning between each culp of 
water! Helping him to his feet, we made the best of our way to 
dry land as hastily as possible under the circumstances; for there 
were numbers of alligators in the river, and although these brutes 
re remain ina kind of lethargic state, and seldom attack human 

eings during the winter months, yet it was anything but 
pleasant to find oneself in such close proximity. Needless to say, 
not a bird remained behind ; indeed, one would imagine that the 
sight of an innocent-looking, bushy log of wood, suddenly fetching 
up W ith 1 a jerk within thirty yards, and disgorging three flounder- 
ing human creatures, would be a sufticie ntly alarming spectacle to 
warrant their fighting shy of sandbanks for many & “day |! 

Drying our wringing garments, we embarked once more on our 
treacherous craft, and put off for the shore. Witha knowing look 
the “malar” pocketed his rupee, and proceeded gravely to tow his 
“dinghy” home, musing on the “ cussedness ” of the “ Sahib-logue ” 
in general. A two- mile tramp brought us to the tents, where, after 
a tub and a stiff “ peg,’ I decided that after all it was perhaps the 
safest policy to leave the geese unmolested during the heat of the 
day. 

H. H. SHARPE. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET 


My object in speaking here this evening is twofold. It is in the 
first place to illustrate, by two or three examples, what I take to 
be the true connection between the reform of individual life by 
individual exertions, and the reform of social arrangements by 
the power of society ; and in the second place, while discussing 
these examples, to indicate what seem to me to be some chief 
elements in a not remotely practicable social ideal. 

I hope no one will think that I intend to disparage one of 
these kinds of reform in order to exalt the other. There are 
people whose minds are like a pair of scales: they can only hold 
two things at a time, and if one of the things goes up the other 
must go down. I had better say plainly at once, that what | 
want to plead for is just the opposite of such an attitude. What 
has always impressed me as the most striking feature of social 
progress is the inseparable identity between these two aspects of 
reform. The operation of law seems to me to consist in ratifying 
by the sanction of the public power certain expressions and 
resolutions of the public mind; and the public mind is the mind 
of individuals, in so far as they co-operate for social judgment 
or for social action. Laws may be compared to the wood of a 
tree, or the skeleton of an animal, each of which is indeed a 
rigid framework, but has been entirely moulded by the growth 
of the flexible parts which seem to hang upon it. But the 
illustration is not strong enough. Wood or bone may die, and 
yet retain its strength ; but a dead law has no strength at all, and 
a law can be a dead letter without being repealed. Law has its 
strength as well as its birth in the public will. Thus the process 
which I want to look at is the process by which changes in the 
life of a people find their expression and completion in the acts 
of the public power, and by which, also, the acts of the public 
power are able to strengthen and support the life of a people. 
And the light in which I want to consider this process is that of 
a single movement and development, which takes the shape ot 
law, or of public opinion, or of individual initiative, according to 


* An address delivered before the Ethical Society on May 20th, 1888. 
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the needs of the moment ; but is always in reality a growth of 
moral life, an extension and animation of our ideas of social duty. 

[ shall be sorry if the first example which I want to consider 
appears too trivial to bring before this audience. I confess that 
I do in part wish to insist on the enormous importance of certain 
duties and capacities that we are apt to regard as trivial. 

On any Friday evening during the past winter you might have 
seen in a room. not five minutes’ walk from this hall two or 
three volunteer teachers, ladies, one of them a member of the 
Ethical Society, instructing six or eight lads in the elements of 
woodcarving. In Stepney and Ratcliff you might have seen 
similar classes, and others in a good many quarters of London. 
The teaching is not meant to be a preparation for the woodcarver's 
trade ; it is less than that in one way, and more in another. It 
is less, because it does not aim at turning out finished workmen 
who could compete with professionals—in fact, the lads who are 
taught are already occupied in other trades. It is more, because 
it does aim at awakening the more general interests and 
enjoyments of artistic knowledge, and at pointing out some of 
the features which constitute beauty in art and in nature. Of 
course there are many failures, and there are not any very 
grand results. Still, if a pupil is able to attend for any length of 
time, a certain change is produced in his mind ; a new perception 
is awakened, a new interest is acquired; he sees things to which 
he was blind before, and enjoys things to which he was insensible 
before. 

This is a small affair, and it does not seem very gigantic when 
we say that in Great Britain and Ireland there are more than four 
thousand such pupils undergoing such instruction, which is sought 
by the pupils and imparted by the teachers purely for love of the 
subject. Im some cases these teachers are labouring men who 
give their evenings to the work with that devotion which charac- 
terises hard-working men when their interest is awakened. Of 
course woodcarving is not the only subject taught. All the 
decorative, or lesser arts, find a place, and the nature of beauty 
and some idea of design is meant to be taught along with all of 
them. | 

Now I want first to look back ten years in the history of this 
movement, and then to look forward ten years. 

Ten years ago there was nothing of all the teaching I have 
referred to, except just one lady in Shropshire, teaching one or 
two classes of country lads round her own home. Go a few years 
further back still, and there was not even this. There was 
nothing then but the writings and influence of Mr. Ruskin, and 
perhaps, for all I know, of Mr. William Morris, working on the 
genius | of this lady, whose mind was being filled with the 
belief in the moral and educational value of beautiful handicraft. 
Gradually she set to work, gathered friends round her, adopted 
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suggestions from others, formed a small society. Three years ago 
this society took root in London, and it has now reached about 
six times the extent which it had then attained. “Good seed 
flies on the wings of the wind ;” and the ideas of a great art-critic, 
and the daily toil of one monean in a remote country district, 
have already developed into a practical influence that is brighten- 
ing thousands of lives. 

But now suppose we look forward ten years. This is a more 
varied problem, because almost every plant branches out as it 
erows up. I will select three out of many possible ways in which 
I hope that this advance in educational practice will affect our 
institutions, and even our statute-book. 

1. Every one is crying out in his own partacnene language, 
whether with prayers or with curses, for educational reform. At 
the same time we all desire, I suppose, and it seems that we are 
to have, something or other in the way of local self-government. 
Now I do trust all this will end in th rowing on the citizens of 
every locality the main power and responsibility with regard to 
the education of their children, and of their lads and girls, who 
are growing up to manhood and womanhood. This is a branch 
of administration upon which the moral and material welfare of 
the people of these islands absolutely depends. Who is going to 
look after this branch of administration? ‘There is only one 
answer. If you want a thing well done, do it yourself. I will 
quote the last words on education of a great man recently dead, 
who was for five-and-thirty years an English inspector of schools. 
Matthew Arnold wrote in the February of this year 


‘I wish to indicate three points to which those for whose the R 

designed wi ‘I do well, I think, to direct their minds. The first of these points 1s 
the need that those who use the popular school should ; . at clear and just 
notions of what they want their own school to be, and s] < to get it mad 
this. At present their school is not this, but it is rath vhat the ] ical and 
governing classes, establishing a school for the benefit of the working classes, think 
that such a school ought to be. The second point is, that our existins 
school is far too little formative and humanising, and that much i 


administrators point to as valuable results, is in truth mere machinery.” 


Therefore I say, that to create in every quarter of our large 
towns, and in every country district, a circle of men and women 
of the wage-earning class, who have had something of a human- 
ising and ~ formative training, and who are, as is always the 
result of such a training, enthusiasts | for education in the largest 
sense, is a work of paramount importance for the future of our 
popular schools. It is a work which in ten years’ time will leave 
a deep mark on our educational code, on our school buildings, and 
on our system of school management. And I will venture to say 
that no other equality of chances has a tenth part of the impor- 
tance that tndlisoais to equality in education. 


* “Special Report on certain points connected with Elementary Education m 
Germany, Switzerland, and France.” 
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You can secure this by taking in hand the management of 
the popular schools, and you cannot secure it in any other 
way. 

2. I pass to another point of social equality. The distinguishing. 
mark of social equality is, to my mind, identity of enjoyments. 
We used to be told by the good old school that the hunting-field 
and the racecourse kept English society together; and perhaps, 
before the growth of the great towns with their highly educated 
workmen, there was something in this. But of course the poorer 
people were lookers-on at these things rather than participators ; 
they are not really amusements for the million, except in as far 
as the million take to betting. Now no doubt we all hope that, 
with proper provision of open spaces and public buildings, games 
and gymnastics will be more and more generally practised ; but 
[ want to refer now to other forms of enjoyment. 

One is rather disinclined to say very much about museums and 
picture galleries and public libraries as means of enjoyment, 
because these places are now apt to be so very doleful and 
unattractive. This is partly the fault of the management, and 
partly the fault of the visitors. - But when our common education 
cives us a little more feeling and insight for the human side of 
art and craftsmanship, then I think we shall care more to become 
acquainted with the history and fortunes of arts and crafts, the 


products of which are the direct outcome and record of the lives 
and feelings and labours of unnamed millions of our race. ‘This 
is a point of view which we owe largely to Mr. Morris. Then I 


think the management, which will depend upon the local authority, 


will become more energetic and zealous, and the visitors will be 


more interested; and this will have the effect of making the 
museums and galleries less desolate and more hospitable and cheer- 
ful; and perhaps some day we may get as far as to have a public 
orchestra playing in some public room. When an interest like 


ro 

this becomes common and natural, it will no longer be thought 
priggish to care about these things, and they will be an important 
feature of our holiday life. This would be the beginning of a 
vreat social change, because all sensible people would more and 
ore tend to spend their Sundays and holidays in the same way, 
and the rich people might lose something of their vulgar ex- 
clusiveness, and the poorer people something of their enforced 
narrowness of outlook. And a certain social pride, in a citizenship 
that means a common life worth living, will grow up, and replace 
the brutal exclusiveness of classes. We should all feel that the 
best things were now for all, and not for the few, and that this 
was enough to prove that they were really the best things, 
because it is only the best things that can be for all. And this 
social pride would react on the administrative work of the local 
arm and increase its energy, its thoroughness, and its public 
spirit 
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And the same influences would leave their mark on private 
life—the life of the family. I know quite well that the wealthy 
and orthodox infidel will say, with an affectation of practical 
insight, that people whose lives are a struggle cannot be expected 
to take pleasure in beauty and knowledge. And I agree so fa 
as this—that they cannot be expect d. to take such pleasure. Al] 
I know is, that they do take it. I constantly hear and see con- 
clusive proofs of this. A lady described to me the other day the 
resolution and enjoyment with which an Irish lad pursued his 
woodcarving in a mud cabin, in county Limerick; and it is not 
long since ‘I heard how some Scotch lads actually preferred 
decorating their own homes to ae a penny by selling their 
work. This sounds like a miracle, but has the advantage of 
being a fact. 

And these educational influences will ultimately produce an 
effect on the organisation of industry itself. The mere fact that 
the two greatest English writers on art of this or of any century 
have found it necessary to become writers on social economy, is 
enough to prove, if it wanted proving, that the national ap- 
preciation of workmanship and the national organisation of 
industry are but two aspects of the same thing. If I were t 
venture in passing to criticise the ideas of John Ruskin and 

of Mr. William Morris, I should say that the lifework of these 
two great men, co-ope1 rating with other influence s, has done more 
for us than they are themselves aware. It is our duty, [ admit, 
at least to listen with respect to those from whom we hav: 
already learnt so much; but it is my own firm conviction that 
there is far less to be gained from their detailed speculations 
in social economy than from the nineteenth-century renais- 
sance, the new birth, which they have been the chief agents 
in bringing about. Such teaching « operations as those to which 
I have referred in the beginning of this lecture are merely an 
attempt to popularise what these great men have done, and 
belong, in a humble way, to the same line of advance. Afte! 
all, no progress is isolated. The awakening of Europe is con- 
tinuous, from the time of Goethe till to-day. 

The organisation of industry will be affected by educational 
progress in various ways. 

First, the public mind will learn to see in the productions of 
handicraft the expression of the life of the craftsmen, and will 
realise that a sense of beauty or fitness in the production cannot 
be divorced from a sense of duty towards the producer. Only 
health and happiness can produce sound workmanship and 
pleasant decoraticn. It is a saying of the fisherme n’s Wives In 
Scotland when they are selling the fish, “It’s no fish youre 
buying ; it’s men’s lives.” This is what we ‘all must come to feel. 
In‘all the transactions of industry we are trafficking in the lives 
of men and women; and therefore we shall be ready to give aid 
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and encouragement to organising their lives, we shall be ready 
and willing to legislate for their better health and comfort, and, 
above all things, we shall insist, for their sakes as for our own, 
that the workmanship shall be cood and sound. 

Secondly, then, I look for a change in the dignity of the crafts- 
man. The old economy said that a respectable calling was apt to 
be underpaid, because it took out part of its wages in public 
esteem. This view has its truth; but I feel sure that in the long- 
run public esteem promotes material welfare. Public opinion can 
strengthen organisation, and can to some extent prohibit unjust 
terms of partnership, though it cannot of course determine shares 
of profit in particular cases. It can confer importance and 
eminence, and these things react upon material welfare. At 
present I have no doubt that the skilled workman is under- 
‘steemed and underpaid by comparison with persons of financial 
r secretarial skill, or with the so-called designer or architect. 
The reason is in part that the craftsman himself is not what he 
should be, is not an artist or a _ of science, but is a mere 
mechanic; and then, as always happens, he is not expected 
to be more than this, and because he is not expected to be 
he is not. Two changes must come together: the craftsman 
must assert himself by becoming an artist, and the public 
must recognise him if he is and condemn him if he is not. 

Asa detail, I may say, in all highclass work, the workman should 

have the credit of what he makes with his own hands. His 

mark should be on it. lam told that an excellent start in this 
lirection is being made here at Toynbee Hall. 

And further, ‘the terrible problem of unskilled labour would 
not be left untouched. The range of skilled hand labour would 
be vastly extended; the field of unskilled labour might, in a 
corresponding proportion, be left to machinery. I cannot enter 
into this at length. It seems plain that the worst pinch is in the 
long hours of monotono is, soul-destroying unskilled labour. I 
hope much from supplanting a good deal of this by interesting 
skilled labour, and frankly helping out the rest by machinery 
and shortening its hours. 


These are the changes which we see before us, when we look. 


forward ten years from the educational point of view alone. 
[t is impossible to draw the line between the individual and the 
social character of such reforms. The movement in question 
will, e.g., probably affect the drafting of the Technical Education 
Bill; it will certainly affect its w orking. Converging results 
will spring from other influences. And ‘it is as certain as any 
human prospect can be that if we jointly and severally do 
our duty as friends, parents, electors to the local authority, 
managers of evening and of primary schools, and as human 
beings with humanising interests of our own, we can bring about 
changes of this kind in our social, educational, industrial, and. 
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recreative organisation, which will amount, in their cumulative 
effect, to no small instalment of a social revolution. 

Now I turn to a subject which apparently differs from the last, 
in as far as the attempt to initiate progress has arisen more 
distinctly from legislation. But here, too, we shall find that we 
are really dealing with a thoroughgoing advance in the mind 
and character of the people. 

It is only within the last half-century that the public attention 
has been given to the dwellings of the wage-earning class with 
the definite purpose of improving their condition. The statement 
needs this qualification, because the danger and misery of a mass 
of overcrowded tenements were observed in London as early a 
the time of Elizabeth. 

The confluence of the people to London was even then largely 
caused by the unwise charity of the Londoners; and the growth 
of the population outside the city gates frightened the city for 
its trade, and the government both for health ome for order. 

But their remedy was not what we should call a constructive 
remedy. It consisted in proclamations against fresh buildings 
within three miles of the city gates, and against overcrowding, 
and against inhabited cellars. P eop le livi ing in cellars in London 
are first mentioned about 1640, and Irish poor in St. Giles’ in 
that year. 

These proclamations did no good. London went on growing 
and becoming more and more unhealthy. A writer about two 
hundred years ago says, “One way with another, a plague 
happeneth in London every twenty years.’ 

There was more regulation within the city walls, but chiefly 
to secure cleanliness in the streets, and to provide against fire. 

So it remains true that there was no attempt to improve the 
people’s dwellings till half a century ago. In fact, there were no 
sanitary principles recognised in any dw ellings before that time. 
I should suppose that our sanitary discoveries and legislation, 
and therefore our future system of local government, largely owe 
their origin to the labours of the men of science who perfected the 
compound microscope between 1820 and 1830. We may call to 
mind that the Prince Consort died of typhoid fever, and the Prince 
of Wales narrowly escaped a similar death. So our negligence 
in purely sanitary matters was tolerably impartial. 

But a variety of philanthropic and political motives contributed 
in the years following 1832, to push forward this question. In 
particular, the outbreak of cholera in 1831, with a terribly 
unhealthy year in 1837, when a return of cholera was dreaded in 
London, acted strongly on the minds of reformers which were then 


directed to the condition of the working classes. A whole heap of 


public inquiries were instituted, one of which resulted in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s report of 1842, “On the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes of Great Britain.” 
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[t is from about this time, in the Forties, that we must date the 
effective growth of public interest in the problem. This interest, 
and the action taken in consequence of it, shows a pretty marked 
development, which it is worth while to glance at, although it is 
so complicated a subject that one can only touch a few typical 
points here and there. 

To begin with, the movement has left its record in forty years of 
le legislation, from 1845 to 1885. This legislation shows on the whole 
two tendencies: first, a tendency to widen the conception of the 
problem ; and, secondly, as a result of this widening conception 
to rely increasingly upon local authorities. The widening of the 
prob lem shows itself in the advance from legislation directed to 
removing a nuisance, an annoyance or danger to the neighbours, to 
lecislation directed to clearing whole areas that were unhealthy, 
and rebuilding on them to the best advan tage—that is to say, 
recognising the provision{of a as a matter of public policy. 

The Nuisance Removals Acts begin, I believe, in 1846. In 
1855 the meaning of a “ nuisance ” ‘a extended to include anything 
dangerous to the imhabi tants of the house itself, such as over- 

crowding; in 1868 Torrens’ Act marks a turning-point, because 
it provides for demolishing unsanitary houses, and rebuilding on 
their sites; and Cross’s Act of 1875 applies the same principle 
tolarge areas. Both of these Acts attempt to keep the compensa- 
tion down in the public interest, and Cross’s Act forces the public 
authority to incur loss, if necessary, in selling the sites for the 
purpose of dwellings. This means that the public mind has 
passed from a negative to a positive idea of the remedy for the 
evil of bad dwellings. 

There was one curious exception to this order of advance. In 
1851 Lord Shaftesbury carried an Act which enabled the local 
authority to construct and hold buildings for lodging the wage- 
earning class. It did not give compulsory powers, but much 
could have been done without them. But the public interest was 
not then awakened ; no one stirred up the local authorities ; and 
four years ago Lord SI iaftesbury said he supposed no one but 
himself knew that the Act existed. It has been an absolute dead 
letter. 

But on the whole the conception of the problem steadily 
widened from 1845 to 1875, and we may even say to 1885, con- 
sidering that the commission which reported in that year took 
evidence on the question of the relation between rent and wages. 
The Charity Organisation Society’s Committee of 1881 had pre 
viously gone into this difficult question. This shows that the mere 
sanitary “problem had expanded into a set of problems affecting 
the whole position of the working class. 

As to reliance upon local authorities, not to speak of the 
abortive Act of 1851, we may remember that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was created in 1855. The vestries were enabled 
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by that Act to appoint medical « 
given enormously important ei of aahine bye-laws under 
Torrens’ Act of 1868 depended on the 
and Cross’s of 1875 on the Board of Works. 

Now I turn to the other side of the subject. 
work in and under all this legislation, and what 
There have been, I think, fe 
reformers, beginning one after the other, 

First came a band of experts and philanthropis ts, like Lord 
[t was they, | think, who set 
the ball rolling, partly as public men, by blue-books and Acts 
of Parliament. I do not think they < 


an Act of 1866. 


roughly speaking, 


Shaftesbury and Mr. Chadwick. 


before 1855 ; 


like Lord 


the second in 1850; 
twelve years. 
impetus to the movement. 
societies together was in itself next to nothing. 
17,000 individuals by 1868, over 
50,000 by 1881. 

The population of London is supposed to increase by 65,000 
every year, of whom 40,000 are of the wage-earning class, and 
the total number of houses built since 1848 is said to be hard 
So that, considered as a supply of dwellings, 
the work of the companies is a drop in the ocean. 
uses which | will speak of later. 

Then, thirdly, the problem deepened as there arose a simpler 
It is strange, but true, 


30.000 by 1873, and 


upon half a million. 


and a deeper view of it. : 
matters the simplest view comes last. 
our eye before our own most obvious duties, and the y often have 
to be suggested to us by a great genius. 
first instance, John Ruskin to whom the idea was due, in about 
1864, of what is now known as the Octavia Hill system, which 
depends on the simple but not familiar idea that a landlord io a 
The system consists in the employment 
of trained women as agents and rent-collectors, who manage the 
property as any decent owner ought to manage it, but with a 
good deal of individual supervision. 
or even desirable for the houses of first-rate artisans, but it is 
absolutely indispensable for the houses of people who have lost 


Everything else 


moral duty to his tenant. 


and were 


» vestries, 


Who were at 
did they 


r effect ? 


classes of 


but going on together. 


an have effected very much 
but they did slowly arouse public opinion, being 
ably seconded by three fearful visitations of cholera. 

Secondly, as a first result of the wider public interest, came the 
Model Dwelling Companies, started by people 
bury, but consisting of middle-class citizens and men of business, 
who wanted to thrash out the question practic: uly, and see what 
could be done by ordinary decent landlords. 
more experimental and charitable ; 
shown to be possible, they got bigger and more commercial. The 
first block of model dwellings was opened in London in 1847, 
six more companies were formed in the next 
In 1862 Mr. Peabody’s first gift of £150,000 gave an 
Still the actual work done 


Shaftes- 


first societies 
then, as the work was 


by all the 


The ‘VY housed about 


4().000 or 


It has some 


that in moral 


catches 


a belie ve, in the 
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the habit of living in comfort and cleanliness. Without such a 
system no house that can be built would remain sanitary for a 
month with inhabitants of this class. This is not now a mere 
philanthropic experiment. It is a mode of managing house 
property extensively applied, under which probably several 
thousand families live decently and with a tendency to improve, 
who would otherwise live miserably with a tendency to 
deteriorate. 

Lastly, about the same time a chance was given to the local 
authorities to do their duty, of which excellent use was made in 
two or three cases. The power to make bye-laws for inspection 
and registration of tenement houses under the Act of 1866 
afforded the most simple means of controlling the state of the 
dwellings supply in every district. Down to 1884, however, 
only two districts had thoroughly gone into this work, with the 


a ] 


result that in one district ten thousand persons and in another 
thirty thousand were living in houses inspected and warranted 
as in fair sanitary condition. I am quite unable to understand 
why the ratepayers have not insisted on this simple process 
being adopted in every district of London. It costs the public 
nothing, so far as I know. 

And under the head of the practical moral reformers I may 
mention the work familiar to most of us as that of the Committee 
of the Mansion House Council. 

The connection between the reformers and the reforms is curious 
and interesting. It is a perpetual meeting of extremes. The 
private enterprise dwellings companies find they can build tene- 
ments, but they want cheap sites. The very unsociahstic Charity 
Organisation Society, five years after its foundation, examines 
into this question by its committee of 1873, and does much to 
procure Cross’s Act of 1875, which deals with the problem of pro- 
curing cheap sites; and from the working of that Act the more 
drastic ideas now current have largely sprung. For instance, the 
Birmingham improvements were carried on under that Act. But 
these more drastic ideas, as represented in the Commission of 
1885, have again forced us back to the conclusion that we must 
have more public interest, wd a public authority more in touch 
with the public interest. The Act of 1885 says—I am not speak- 
ing in legal phrase—that it is the duty of the local authority to 
do its duty ; and that is about the practical conclusion to which 
forty years of legislation have brought us. Justas private enter- 
prise led up to legislation, so legislation leads up to individual: 
duty. When you have not a good local authority with good 
servants, your law is a dead letter. When you have, there is 
little, though there is something, to be desired. 

Thus it seems that the widening and the deepening of the 
problem are not antagonistic to one another. The legislative 
reformer of to-day knows well that he is only arming with the 
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public power a spirit and a purpose which the community must 
supply. The private enterprise reformer of to-day is not the 
laissez-favre economist, but is the citizen ac ‘tuated b YY moral 
claims, and determined, whenever it is useful or needful, to trans- 
form his private action into that of the public power. The only 

question that arises is concerned with the precise degree o f this 
use and need. In my opinion, such a matter of degre e can only 
be determined in detail. I will illustrate the difference and the 
coalescence of these two points of view by reading some answers 
given by Miss Hill before the Commission of 1885 (p. 296), 
Miss Hill had been saying that she thought the ground landlord 
should be taxed, especially in view of the enormous increase of 
value which he gets when his leases fall in. Lord Salisbury, in 
consequence of this answer, asks :— | 

@. “ You have not much sympathy for the gr un l la 

“T have great sympathy for the ground landl ord ; 
for good I believe in, and I have spent much of ‘my | life j ing people to become 
ground landlords.” 

Y. “You wish to multiply him, but to tax him ? ” 

‘Yes, and to see him tax himself.” 

It is fair to say that this has been done by the Duke of 
Westminster and others who have let land at reduced rates for 
dwellings. The line which she takes throughout is that when 
private action runs against a barrier it must ‘have the power of 
transforming itself into public action. She thinks private action 
more flexible and more adapted to the particular problems with 
which she has to do. It is a question of efficiency, of setting 
forces at work on which you can really rely to produce the 
required effect. 

I will not discuss these questions in general, but will say at 
once what sort of solution will, in my opinion, probably be found 
adequate. 

The required agency is the performance of social duty, both on 
a large scale and in very minute matters of every-day life, guided 
by intimate local knowledge, inspired by neighI ourly friendliness, 
and in case of necessity employi ing the public power. The agents 
in such an activity would naturally be the people of the com- 
munity, in their various relations as neighbours, landlords, and 
tenants, or as builders, buyers, and sellers of houses ; but the 
community must be able, in ¢ase of necessity, to transform itself 
into the public power—that is, in other wor “ds, it must enjoy an 
efficient system of local self-government. This is the expression, 
the outward and visible sign, of the relations of neighbours with 
one another; and it will be what it deserves to be—} ust as good 
or as bad as the people themselves choose to make it. 

To a really efficient government of this type very stringent 
powers might be entrusted, which it would be “madness to entrust 
to any ill- ‘informed or over-centralised authority. 

Powers connected with building divide themselves into 
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destructive and constructive powers. There are also important 
preventive powers, regulating the structure and surroundings 
of mew houses. These preventive powers are pretty well agreed 
upon, I believe, and I need say no more about them except, that 
they ought to be exercised. So, too, with the destructive powers. 
We are all of one mind that bad, unimprovable houses should be 
stamped out, without compensation to the owners for the build- 
ings (the words of the Act of 1879 seem to me sufficient), and 
that bad but improvable houses should be inspected, and im- 
proved at the owner's expense, and kept under inspection. We 

start from this. What sup rp ly of houses there ought to be, admits 
of some question ; but that bad houses should no more be tolerated 
than food unfit for human consumption admits of no question. 
The present law, if consolidated and acted upon, is sufficient to 
do this. 

The question of constru tive powers is more difficult. I may 
put my view most clearly by saying that the local authority 
should have power to construct and manage dwellings for the 
working class; but that if 1 were elected on such an ‘authority, 
[ should strenuously oppose the use of the power except in 
xtreme cases—that is to say, in order to disconcert anything 
like a ring or combination against the public interest. 

The Glasgow improvers, whose work is the most successful 
that has been done, had the power to build, but did not find any 
need to exercise it. The objections to exercising such a power 
argely are twofold :— 

(1) Ifthe public authority takes much of the burden, it must 
take it all, because it will drive private enterprise out of the 
field; and private enterprise can do the easy part of the work-- 
providing high-class dwellings—as well as the public authority ; 
and the hard. part of the work—housing the classes who require 
Miss Hill’s system—much better. Thus the community would be 
taking on itself a needless burden, and destroying a useful work. 
(2) The desirable course is to house in London only those people 
who must be there. To do this you must adjust the dwellings 
supply very carefully to the absolute need. If you build on a 
large scale at an artificially lowered rent, you actually subsidise 
employ ers of labour by building barracks for their employés. 
There are three hundred policemen and a number of letter- 
carriers living in the Peabody dwellings. This makes their pay 
equivalent to a higher pay, I suppose, and helps to induce them 
to stay in London < or come to London. 

Some clearances under Cross’s Act are said to have cost £250 
per family to be housed on them. No doubt this was very ill- 
managed. But if one was going to spend anything like that 
sum of money, would it not be better to get some employer to set 
up his trade in the country, and build him a nice healthy village 
away from London? You can build a beautiful four-roomed 
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house for £250 in the country. I cannot doubt, though these 
things are hard to prove, that any really large operations in 
supplying dwellings under cost price in London must lower 
wages, and ageravate the congestion of population. We must 
make a stand some time, and say, “This area is full;” and I do 
not see why we should wait to do this until we have massed th 
population in six-storey blocks to the verge of possible existence, 
The densest population in ordinary houses is two hundred and 
fifty per acre; the blocks house near a thousand. 

Between destruction and construction there is the link of 
replacement. I said I would not encourage congestion; but | 
certainly would not permit forcible depopulation. At this moment 
the population of Central London is supposed to be decreasing, 
This is 7x part a healthy movement. The nearer the country the 
better for the wife and children. All one can say in general is 
that the local authority should have stringent and fle xible powers 
to take sites for necessary improvements, and to forbid de molition. 
or to annex conditions to it, or to enforce replace nent, and 
perhaps to impose conditions on the laying out of new estates. 

I will give as an illustration the way in which this system 
would have affected the person who projected the late demolitions 
in Chelsea. I am informed that over two hundred smail houses 
were demolished on two sites, which do not comprise all the land 
that was cleared. Between ‘one and two thousand persons must 
have been displaced. The rent of a smaller houses in Chelsea 
is being raised, I am informed, £2 in £30 in consequence. The 
owner may be about to replace, but [ see no signs of it. He 
would have had to come to the local authority for permission, 
simply on the public ground that he was projecting an alteration 
in the dwellings supply of London. He might then have been 
forbidden to make his alteration, or he might have been com- 
pelled to replace the dwellings elsewhere, or some public improve- 
ment might have been exacted as a condition; all that depends 
on the circumstances of the case, as they might appear to persons 
with intimate local knowledge. 

One word as to the rights of property. I would substitute for 
this rigid conception the more flexible conception of the “con- 
tinuity of society,” meaning by this that you and I are bound 
to recogrise in a reasonable way what your father and mine 
permitted to exist. How far, in what special degree, you 
recognise it is a question of detail. The things to be avoided are 
the sudden dislocation of life, and measures aimed at individuals. 

The present state of things i is this—the model dwellings com- 
panies and Miss Hill’s sy stem, house altogether somewhere near 
a hundred thousand individuals—not less, maybe more. Their 
function is not to provide the dwellings supply of London. 
Private builders and workmen’s building societies are well able 
to do this in the ordinary way. 
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What the model dwellings and Miss Hill’s system can do is 
this—they have extirpated, or made it possible to extirpate, the 
very worst plague-spots of London, because they attend to the 
needs of the class too troublesome for the private builder, and 
build on sites too awkward for the private builders. They have 
also shown the way to adapt buildings to the needs of various 
classes; the successive sets of dwellings are more cheaply built 
and better adapted to their purpose. 

We must remember how influences radiate from every centre. 
Twenty thousand decent dwellings, a great part of which are in 
place of thoroughly bad ones, have a good deal of importance even 
in London. 

The private builders have in part learnt their lesson, and are 
beginning to compete with the model dwellings. When they can 
do so successfully the main problem is really solved.* They and 
the companies can replace the unimprovable houses; it is for the 
local authority, aided and incited by private citizens, to demolish 
these, and to force improvement of the improvable houses. The 
worst pressure, due to the neglect of generations, ought never to 
recur. The worst faults of the old houses ought to be now im- 
possible. A terrible amount remains to be done, but nothing 
which cannot be done by the due execution of the law, backed 
by the sympathy and activity of individual citizens. 

Thus our two examples coalesce in a practical and practicable 
ideal; we look forward to a society organised in convenient 
districts, in which men and women, pursuing their different 
callings, will live together with care for one another, and with 
in all essentials the same education, the same enjoyments, the 
same capacities. These men and women will work together in 
councils and on committees; and while fearlessly employing 
stringent legal powers in the public interest, yet will be aware, 
by sympathy and experience, of the extreme flexibility and 
complication of modern life, which responds so unexpectedly to 
the most simple interference ; they will have a pride in their 
schools and their libraries, in their streets and their dwellings, in 
their workshops and their warehouses. In such a society it 
appears to me to be a mere question of practical efficiency 
how far the organisers of labour should be the salaried servants 
of the State, or, as they are now, its moral trustees. This 
presents itself to me simply as a question of the amount of 
line, the degree of initiative, which the community allows to its 
agents in the performance of their duties. The only thing that 
I dread in the system known as Socialism is the cutting off 
individual initiative outside certain duties specified by rule. I 


* In so far as the low dividends of dwellings companies are caused, as has been 
recently in part the case, by the competition of private builders erecting houses of 
a Same class, this lowness goes to show, not that the problem is insoluble, but 
that, in the quarter of London in question, it is solved, supply exceeding demand. 
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do not see how either of the two great movements of which ] 

have spoken this evening could have made its way under a 
rigidly socialist régime. ‘In England—and perhaps we differ in 
this from the Continent—our way of showing that a thing can be 

done is simply to go and do it. I do not see how Mr. Morris's 
influence could have reached its present extent if he had had to 
begin by knocking at the doors of a Science and Art Department, 
or of a School Board. On the other hand, of practical Socialism 

2.e. of the workman’s ownership of the means of production, we 
cannot have too much. 

But though our judgment may differ on such questions as 
these, I wish to conclude by insisting that all I have said to-night 
remains true notwithstanding. If Socialism is to come, it will 
come quicker in this way ; and neither it nor any other system 
can be good unless these things are done. If we simply stick to 
our work, the children who are born this year will be educated 
on a better system, and will find themselves as they grow up i 
a revolutionised society. Not that the revolution is something 
now future, which will one day be past. The revolution alw ays 
has been going on, always is going on, and, above all, always will 
be going on. But there are critical moments when the public mind 
matures rapidly, and perhaps this is one of them. Our birthright 
is within our grasp, if we choose to grasp it. What is wanted is 
the habituation of the English citizen to his rights and duties, 
by training in organisation, in administration, in what I may 
call neighbourly public spirit. If, for example, London had the 
same traditions of public service as Berlin, we should hav 
(allowing for the difference of size) an army of 7,200 citizens 
engaged in the administration of poor law relief as unpaid officials 
with public authority, and with individual discretion. Unless 
we apprentice ourselves to the trade of citizenship, the days that 
are coming in England may show more disastrous specimens of 
municipal government than New York itself has displayed. 
Warnings are not wanting. Such as the citizen is, such the 
society will be; and the true union of social and individual 
reform lies in the moulding of the individual mind to the public 
purpose. 





BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
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LAND-RATS AND WATER-RATS. 
By THOMAS LEYLAND. 


ALTHOUGH the rat in our day is thought little of, and is hunted 
out of life whenever and wherever the opportunity arises, in 
other days and in other countries it has received a considerable 
amount of attention, and that attention has often been of a very 
favourable nature. The ancient Egyptians and Phrygians deified 
them, and we are told that the people of Bassora and Cambay 
even now prohibit by severe penalties their destruction. A rat 
without a tail was a form the witches are said to have taken in 
olden times, if the tradition of Shakespeare’s Macbeth may be 
trusted, for he makes one of his witches to say in that drama, 
** At ike a rat without a tail, 

[ll do, I'll do, I'll do.” | 
At the time to which the play of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
refers, the rat seems to have been symbolised as a spy, for when 
the Prince killed Polonius through the arras he cried, 


«A rat Dead ! for a ducat, dead ! ” 


The ancient Romans held the rat in such favourable estima- 
tion that they augured or predicted from its appearance. If they 
came across a white one, it was a presage to them of good fortune. 
Pliny evidently believed in such forebodings, for he said that the 
bucklers of the soldiery at Lanuvium, being gnawed by rats, 
indicated ill-fortune, and the loss of the battle of the Marshes, 
shortly after, in his estimation confirmed the prediction. 

From the rat and its habits we get some interesting proverbial 
phrases and terms. The Chinese have a good one. 

“Ti Chi,” asked the Emperor one day, “ what is most to be 
feared in a government ? ’ 

“The rat in the statue,” answered Ti Chi. 

The Emperor did not understand the allegory, so the counsellor 
explained the thing to him thus, 

“You know, sire,” said he, “that it is a common practice to 
erect statues to the genius of the place; these statues are of wood, 
hollow within, and painted without. If a rat gets into one of 
them he cannot easily be got out. If fire were used it would be 
a certainty that the wood would be burned, and if it was dipped 
in the water the colour would come off, so that regard for the 
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statue saves the rat that has got into it. Such, sire, are in al] 
the governments; they are of no use; they are there by favour 
only ; they ruin everything. Many see the evil, many lament 
it, but no one sees how to remedy it; they are rats in the 
statue.” 

Nearer home there is a telling phrase, “I smell a rat.” It 
means that the person using it perceives, by some circumstantial 
evidence, that there is something of a mischievous character con- 
cealed, and the allusion most probably is to a cat or a dog 
smelling a rat. The phrase is well expressed in Butler’s poem of 
Hudibras, where it says, 

* Quoth Hudibras, ‘I smell a rat 
Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate.’ 


From the same origin comes the phrase “to rat,” and the term 
“ratting.”’ To rat is to leave a losing or a weak party for a 
winning or astronger one. It arises directly from the common 
impression that rats will not remain in a ship that is not weather- 
proof. Ratting is now the term used especially to designate the 
action of those persons who leave a failing, or, as they fear, a 
doomed cause, and thus they endeavour to avert, as Dean Swift 
put it in his Epistle to Mr. Nugent, 

“The cup of sorrow from their lips, 

And fly like rats from sinking ships.” 
An apt illustration of this use comes from Lord Macaulay, who 
said of one, “ He was the first of rats.” 

However dishonourable ratting may be considered in the alle- 
gorical sense of the term, rat-catching used to be a very respect- 
able occupation. Oliver Goldsmith wrote of one who was able 
legally to style himself “ Rat-catcher to royalty,’ and about a 
quarter of a century ago the praises of a “rat-catcher’s” daughter 
were not thought unworthy of being sung in the drawing-rooms 
of the upper ten. In ancient days “rat-killer” was acknowledged 
as an aristocratic denomination, for, according to classical tradition, 
Apollo was so called from an incident in his career. It came 
about quite simply. As one of the priests had neglected his 
duty, the Sun-god sent a swarm of rats to punish him for the 
omission ; but the priest repented and obtained forgiveness, and 
then the Sun-god destroyed thé invading vermin with his arrows. 
For that doughty deed Apollo was dubbed the “ rat-killer.” 

In later days rats came to be numerous, and dangerously 80, 
without the intervention of Apollo. This is said to have been 
especially the case in the Emerald Isle, and that the people drove 
them away by magical charms and by metrical verses instead ol 
by arrows. In allusion to the latter method Ben Jonson exclaims 
in his satirical Poetaster, “Rhyme them to death, as they do 
Irish rats.” It is very likely that Sir Philip Sidney referred to 
the same practice, when, in closing his Apologie for Poetrie, he 
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said, “I will not wish unto you to be driven by a poet’s verses, 
nor to be rimed to death, as is sayd to be doone in Ireland.” ‘To 
the same method, too, Shakespeare alluded when he made Rosa- 
lind, in view also of the doctrine of the transmigrations of souls, 
to say, “| was never so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’ time, that 
[ was an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember.” The 1 ‘ats, 
however, were not banish ed by rhymes and charms, for the land 
is not yet free from them, Pe 1 it may be that the rodents make 
up for the lack of the snakes that were pe away from the 
beautiful land in the earlie: time S, 

There are several kinds of rats. Shylock exclaimed, “ There be 
land-rats and water-rats,’ making two sorts; but Gilbert White, 
in his charming History of Selborne, tells of two sorts even of 
water-rats. He says, “1 suspect much there may be two species 
of water-rats. Ray says, and Linnzeus after him, that the water- 
rat is web-footed behind. Now, I have discovered a rat on the 
banks of our little stream that is not web-footed, and yet is an 
excellent swimmer ‘and diver.” There are also two sorts of 
land-rats-—the native dark one; and the lighter and larger one 
that came to us from abroad, as malicious tongues say, with the 
House of Hanover. The division, however, of the Jew of Venice 
is quite sufficient for all present purposes. 

It cannot be said that either of the kind of rats mentioned 
are accepted as good for food, except, perhaps, by the far-away 
Celestials. When they are so used it is upon compulsion, as 
when a city is in a state of siege, and when ordinary provisions 
run out; but when the mgs is raised the rat is not added to the 

catalogue of things suited either to the taste or the diet of human 

beings. Only in make-believe did Edgar, in King Lear, “swallow 
the old rat and the ditch-dog;” and it was only as a set-off to 
his former refinement that Gloucester’s banished son quoted the 
distich from the old metrical romance of “Sir Bevis” in his 
assumed babblement and rigmarole. He spoke of himself as 
one “ who hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his body, 
horse to ride, and weapon to wear 


“¢ But mice and rats. and such small deer, 
Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 


999 


Still, if rats have not been food for man, men have been food for 
the rats, as several authorities testify. 

Sir Thomas Browne said, “rats will gnaw iron,’ and, when 
very hungry, they have been known to “devour their own kind, 
after the manner of the higher animals. In them also, in dire 
extremity, “the longings of the cannibal arise,” and they go about 
the business in a most direct style, the strongest coming off the 
best; but then, as of the higher animals, so “of them it may be 
Said j in extenuation, ‘ ‘it was nature onawed them to this resolu- 
tion.” The rats, however , seem to have had a great partiality for 
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barons and bishops, which is a sort of set-off to the action of those 
rude tribes which feed upon the rodent as a matter of taste. A 
few out of many instances may be cited. Count Graaf, we are 
told, having bought up all the corn of his district to enrich him- 
self in the time of famine, “the rats, pressed by hunger, invaded 
his barns, and, swarming into his Rhine tower, fell on the old 


Old 
baron, worried him to death, and then devoured him.” Freiherr 
von Guttinberg, having burnt to death a number of poor peo le. 


I 
“the vermin pursued him, and ate him alive.” Bishop Ad ph of 
Cologne became a prey to the rats. Those all so died according 
to the legends. So, too, was it the case with Bishop Hatto, if 
Southey’s ballad is to be trusted, f 
realistic sort of way, 


. - 7 
or he declares, In a somewhat 


** They gnawed the flesh from ever) 
For they were sent to do judgment or 


It seems to be a matter of opinion as to whether they were rats 
or mice that made such havoe with the barons and the bishops 
but the weight of testimony appears to be on the side of the rats. 
Anyway, of each of those victims of greedy selfishness it may be 
said in the words of Thomas Coryate the Odcombian Le: ostre mee 
‘At last he was most miserably devoured by those sillie creatures. 

In nearly every case here mentioned, as in that of the caledl t of 
Apollo, the vermin have been considered to be instruments of 
divine justice. Indeed, by many the rodents were looked upon 
as the embodied spirits of the people who had been starved and 
murdered by the high-handed and avaricious barons and bishops 
In this view of the matter, then, that they were instruments only, 
it would be unfair to conclude that the rat is inherently bad or 
essentially antagonistic to man. The inference may fairly be 
drawn the other way. It goes without saying, however, that the 
rat, consciously or unconsciously, is the cause sometimes of a con- 
side rable amount of destruction and loss, and that now and then 
it is apt to “convey,” as Ancient Pistol put it, without much dis- 
crimination, and somewhat regardless of the difference between 
“mine and thine.” Let it be remembered, on behalf of the vermin, 
that “evil is wrought by want of thought” on the part of even 
more intelligent creatures, When a rich province of Holland was 
inundated, in consequence of a rat-hole in the dyke, it could not 
be concluded that the hole was made of malice aforethought, and, 
indeed, the Hollander might truly have said, adapting the words 
of Sir Tsaac Newton, “ Oh, Vole, Vole, little do you know the mis- 
chief you have done me!” W hen, too, the clerks of a post-office 
came near to dismissal in consequence of the rats of the place 
having carried away some stamps, it should not have been taken 
very seriously, for the rodents had only a weakness for gum in 
common with transatlantic youngsters, and a w eakness or stamp 
collecting in common with many on this side of the ocean, and 
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used-up stamps would not have served for both purposes. In 
this case the rat was dispatched, but not as they dispatch usually, 
except as in the case of postal-cards, which are so much stamped 
the message is dispatched out of all reading. 

There is another weakness in rats, but it is a very amiable one, 
and they have it in common with their superiors; they are said 
to be very, even passionately, fond of music. If the old story and 
Robert Browning, the poet, are to be credited, they are fond of it, 
even to their hurt, and are indeed “ passion’s slave” to the extreme 
of utter destruction, for when the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
played,— 


* Out of the houses rats came tumbling— 
Great rats ull rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rat ck rats, grey rats, tawny rats— 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, 1 thers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking 1 nd pricking whiskers ; 
Families in tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, 

Followed the piper for their lives, 

And step | tep tl y followed him dancing, 
Till they to the river Weser,” 


which river, being entered without due regard being paid to its 
flooded condition, put an end to both their lives and their 
enthusiastic passion for music and dancing. 

But although the Westphalian rats were “let in” through their 
love of music, in more senses than one, the rat, as found in other 
parts of the world, is not devoid of cleverness in the way of con- 
trivance and resource. ‘The animal is exceedingly fond of eggs, 
and they are carried off for eating purposes in a wonderfully cute 
way. According to an eyewitness, one rat wraps itself round 
the egg, and the other rats drag away both egg and rat. Then, 
too, they exercise forethought. ‘This trait is shown by the keenly 
observant Gilbert White, in the twenty-eighth letter of his 
“Selborne.”” He wrote :— 


“ As a neighbour was lately ploughing in a dry, chalky field, far removed from any 
water, he turned out a water-rat, that was curiously laid up in an hybernaculum 
artificially formed of grass and leaves. At one end of the burrow lay above a gallon 
of potatoes, regularly stowed, on which it was to have supported itself for the 
winter 


But, besides forethought, they have natural affection, and act 
upon its obligation, as was exemplified by a rat of youthful 
appearance that carried an aged one upon its back to a safer 
place, when they were driven from the hold of the ship by the 
fumes of sulphur. 

A good instance of combined affection and cleverness of 
resource was given some time ago in the Philadelphia press by 
Mr. Cills, the serpent-charmer. He placed a large female rat in 
a box in such a way that the animal could not escape. The next 
morning five little rodents were huddled at the side of their 
mother. A couple of weeks passed, and the captive family were 
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all ina flourishing condition; but one evening it was noticed 
that the mother had been onawing a small hole in the side of her 

prison, and, on counting up, one little one was missing. A piece 
of tin was nailed over the hole, and Mr. Cills was leaving the 
room, when, hearing a noise of squeaking, he perceived the run- 
away inside a bottle, out of which it could not climb. Curious 
to see what the mother would do, he placed the bottle in a fixed 
position in the box and waited. The mother dropped bits of 
food into the bottle for the young one to eat. In a week the 

prisoner was too big to get out; so he placed the bottle on its 
side to enable the feeding to be done more easily. But how did 
the growing youngster get its drink? By-and-by he saw the 

old rat dip her tail in the saucer of water and pti ust it down the 
neck of the bottle for the young one to suck. 7 others of the 
family were one by one swallowed by the snakes, but the mother 
and the little one were kept for a time as a curiosity. 

What good, then, it may be asked, are land-rats and water- 
rats? It may be said that they have, like others of the animal 
kingdom, alike above and below them in the scale, both negative 
and positive qualities. The land-rat is apt to retaliate when 
badly used, and, like “the smallest worm, will turn, being trodden 

but it has its uses in the economy of nature; while the 
water-rat is a friendly creature to those who show it friendliness, 
and is one of the chief scavengers of the field and brook, and of 
our town sewers. Of the water-rat it may be affirmed that it is 
exceedingly timid, but when once an introduction has been made 
its shyness soon passes away, and it will not only eat from the 
hand, and be stroked and fondled, but it will show its pleasure 
at the approach ofa friend. In its native place it does nothing 
but good, and, as one has said, “To kill a water-rat as a 
destructive vermin, which ignorant people often boast of doing, 
is consequently a foolish as well as a barbarous act.” To the 
credit of this rodent, too, it should be remembered, that the 
time of its appearance in Britain in great numbers was also 
the time of the departure of that terrible scourge the plague. 
So, taking the land-rats and the water-rats altogether, it is by 
far the best way to treat them as human creatures treat one 
another when they act with wisdom; and that treatment may 
be indicated by the adaptation of Matthew Prior’s well-knowa 
couplet, which then would say, 

“ Be to their virtues very kind, 
And to their faults a little blind.’ 


THOMAS LEYLAND. 
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HER LA FONTAINE. 


By STEPHEN TEMPLE. 


A SCHOOLROOM copy, soiled and worn, 
And marked with signs of girlish grief ; 

With here and there a page half torn, 
And here and there a folded leaf. 

Some fables pencilled to ensure 
The notice of unthinking youth, 

And at the foot her signature 

In sign of work accomplished—Ruth. 


Sweet student, did you ever think, 

While learning with such patient pains, 
That any after-chance would link 

Your name in rhyme with La Fontaine’s ? 
Assuredly you could not guess 

That I to-day in very sooth 
Am dreaming of the fablist less 

Than of his commentator—Ruth. 


Who were you? Can it be this book 
You learned from, as its margins tell, 
In later days of life you took 
As governess to Camberwe"! ? 
Brave little heart that would not flinch, 
So strong to hide the bitter truth ! 
True sister of our true Tom Pinch, 
His loving, loyal, little Ruth! 
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So when like children forth you two 
Went, when your weary work was done, 

The childlike Frenchman went with you 
Northward to merry Islington. 

He clung to you through each fresh stage 
Of life, and Time’s devouring tooth 

Has spared us still this pencilled page, 
In memory of its mistress—Ruth. 


And have you met them now, the man 
That knew you, and the man you knew ? 
Perchance ; such fancies hardly can, 
I sometimes think, be all untrue. 
And somewhere past earth’s dull domain 
The unforgotten friends of youth 
In spirit-land may meet again, 
Charles Dickens, La Fontaine, and—Ruth. 


STEPHEN TEMPLE, 
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A COMPLETE CHANGE. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. 


THERE is nothing really the matter. You want a complete 
hhange. Go away. Leave your books and papers awhile. 
When you get back, come and see me again. Good-morning.” 
Disappointed and wearied, these parting assurances of the 
physician afforded little comfort to Julian Kennet, who, slowly 
crossing the square, passed from the region of professional 
juiet into the busy street. The midsummer sun stared into 
the faces of the houses. Everything was parched and hot; but 
the path of life seemed more barren than the pavement upon 
which he trod. Irritated with dust and discomfort, at the foot 
of the staircase leading to his chambers he resolutely determined 
to reject the friendly advice ; and, after toiling to the top floor, he 
pened the door of a small room, singularly rich in corners, with 
. window looking out upon the tiles. Familiar objects greeted 
his eyes, but did not raise his flagging spirits. On a table 
lay the unpublished novel; on his desk the never-acted play. 
Turning quickly away, he ascended another flight of steps, and 
went out upon the roof. A refreshing breeze fanned his brow, as 
from the parapet he looked down upon the “Strand,” so far below 
that cabs and omnibuses appeared like toys and men like 
pigmies. The seething stream of life seemed to lose reality, and 
become a mere marionette show of figures, moved by passions as 
puppets are moved by springs. A man, fat and elderly, ignoring 
risk of sudden death from heart disease, frantically waved a 
stick, butted against passengers, apologised, and plunged amidst 
the dangers of the traffic, in anxiety to save two minutes by 
overtaking a disappearing “’bus.’ Men and women, rich and 
poor, virtue, vice, folly, pride, and poverty, jostled in the crowd, 
from which arose a strange murmur, like the remote moaning of 
humanity. But neither this symphony of human reeds and 
strings, nor the innumerable interests exhibited in the increasing 
pantomime, touched any sympathetic chord in Kennet’s heart. 
He had broken the instinct of striving, and lost the hope of 
success. Lonely and apart, he moved to another corner of the 
building, whence, beyond the chimney-pots, could be seen old 
Chames in a summer suit of silver and blue, as if the soft sky 
had conjured back his youth. There came a memory of loung- 
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ing on sott mosses, beneath rustling trees, listening to the mad 
impetuosity of some merry mountain stream. “If I must, [ 
may as well go at once,” he sighed ; and, yielding to the impulse, 
went in, rummaged out his trouting tackle, and packed his things, 

That night he slept in an old-fashioned, west of England 
village, where people still nail horseshoes on their doors, and 
wash their cottage walls as white as driven snow. 

In the morning, by the local carrier, he consigned his bag to 
Willycomb. 

“ How far isit?” he asked. 

“ Wull, now!” replied the man, with dispassionate deliberation, 
like a judge summing up evidence. ‘‘ Zum do zay vourteen mile. 
Zum vifteen. An’ I have a-yeard zixteen, but I doant hold wi’ 
that, unless you do goo Upton way, which noo man liven ’oodn’t 
vor chice.” 

“ But if I follow the river ?” 

“Ah! Thur now. Noo man in’s zenses ’ud rightly tell how 
vur that mid be. Why, he got mwore turns than a ’ooman’s 
tongue. But, when you've a-passed whur the streams meet, 
look-ee-zee, volley on to the clammer——’ 

“To the clammer ? ” 

“Now, perhaps you do call un a brudge——” (the carrie 
smiled pleasantly in condonation of the offence) ; “ but cross over, 
look-ee-zee, an’ you mid goo a shart cut, midbe vive mile, midbe 
zix, straight road all th’ way.” 

So Kennet followed the prattling stream where it babbled 
between rocks, romped around boulders, sighed to lonely hills, 
sang to solemn oaks, and whispered to shivering, hali-clad 
birches. In the afternoon he rested at a place where two 
streams meet, below a bright island, and above a deep black 
pool. Buzzard kites were lazily wheeling in circles above the 
peak of the opposite hill. A king-fisher darted by, and the 
whistle of a distant water-ouzel fell pleasantly on hisear. Truly, 
this was a complete change to a country where nothing is 
artificial but the angler’s fly. The romantic spirit of the place 
settled on him as softly as the summer light, which crept 
between the foliage and dappled the grasses around his feet. It 
brightened his light, wavy hair—for he had taken off his hat— 
and shone on the well-cut features of a delicate, shaven face, 
indicating that quickness of apprehension and refinement of 
sensibility which must win the success that coarser natures 
sometimes command. Lounging in this luminous half-shadow, he 
looked as beautiful as a Hamlet who has not yet met the ghost, 
as picturesque as the unreal figure in an inexperienced maiden’s 
dream of love. 

But neither the beauty of the place, nor the balm emitted by 
down-trodden wild thyme, brought repose to his restless spirit. 
Solitude only increased the disease of introspection from which 

















































































A COMPLETE CHANGE. 
he suffered; and, as yesterday he felt remote from life, to-day 
his boyhood’s intimacy with nature seemed broken off, and the 
clorious earth a vision he could witness unmoved. 

Shallow waves played leap-frog over pebbles; and Black-pool 
was so low that the fallen ash leaning over it was high above 
the water. Where sometimes rushed a torrent, now only a couple 
of rills danced chassé-croisé across the floor of the pool, and 
turned in corners on the other side. In one of these bright eddies 
was a dark, quivering shieck 


“Ves,” he said, mournfully, “the truth is I have no heart.” 


There was a vicious little splash, which subsiding, the trout 
again became visible beneath the rippling water. Kennet crept 


quietly to the bottom of the pool, and deftly cast a “blue 


upright” into the head ofthe stream. A moment later he held 
in his hand a speckled monster of six inches; but the brilliancy 
of its colour, and its gasping struggles for freedom, moved him to 


strange tenderness, and. throwing it quickly back into the pool, 
he started afresh on his way up the river. 

But the “brudge.” Where was the “ brudge aS 

At last he came to a rough la Stee’ le ading into a tree, whence, 
with a pine stick for a footing, and a branch for a hand- rail, he 
crossed to the other side in safety, and descended by a natural 


stone staircase in the blue rock. “‘Clammer’ is a corruption of 
clamber, I suppose,’ he said, whilst struggling with the branches. 
Thence a narrow path brought him quickly upon the moor. 


The ling was in full flower. Bees were hurrying homeward, 
and the sun was sinking in a golden sea behind distant shores of 
purple heath. Shortening the strap‘of his creel, Kennet prepared 
for a long walk, as the road stretched miles across the moor, 
without evidence of human home. Only a few rough ponies and 
some Porlock sheep, gazing at the passing stranger in astonish- 
ment, gave proof of the occasiona presence of man, At last, at 
a ross-roads, he rested beside an ancient sign-post, long ago 
disarmed in the wars of wind and weather; and, almost inaudible 
on the soft wayside turf, came cantering up a farmer, whose great 
size was increased by contrast with the wild- looking little horse 
on which he rode. Something humorous in this disproportion 
between man and beast made Kennet smile; whilst to the rider 
the sight of perspiring pedestrianism wiping its brow at a “ vour- 
cross-road” brought much comfort and amusement. As their 
eyes met they laughed i in mutual good-humour. 

“Warm walken,” shouted the farmer. 

2 Very. Can you kindly tell me the way to Willyeomb ?” 

“That’s good. Ha! ha! Wull done. Try again. But you 
es catch Garge Durston. You do know, wull enough, [ll 
YOO Dal 


“ If I knew, I shouldn’t ask.” 


as r ’ . . . 
You be a liar!” retorted Mr. Durston, with genial approval. 
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Glad in the discovery and frustration of an excellent practical 


joke, he then cantered away, turning round with his hand on 


the pony’s rump. ‘“ You'll have to walk vastish to get there 
to-night,”” he shouted back to Kennet. 

Day was fast disappearing, strange half-wild sounds of night 
began to fill the air, when Kennet, consoling himself with the 
belief that he aust eventually arrive somewhere, came to a 
mound which might have been an ancient barrow. From this 
eminence he peered through the soft twilight to find on every 
side the prospect of interminable moor. A large brown owl went 
flapping by; and his spirit stirred in response to the cries of 
unfamiliar birds. Against a pale light on the horizon stood 
clearly forth a row of ragged pines “and a dark patch like a 
coppice, half hidden amongst which Kennet at last distinguished 
the line of a roof and sharp angle of a gable. Hoping this might 
be Willycomb, he resumed his tramp. The moon slowly rose 
behind the trees, making visible even the ruts and stones in the 
ill-made road ; and consulting his watch, , he found it already after 
ten. “EK very body will be in bed,” he said impatiently. But the 
night seemed so sweet and gentle that to remain with it was 
a privilege and delight. “If I see no light in the window, I will 
not knock,” he thought. 

The house stood alone, sheltered by a plantation of spruce firs, 
which cast dark shadows across the road. From the cover of 


this deep gloom a young girl hastily nt ryt orward as he 
approached. In the moonlight every detail of her light summer 


dress was visible, even the w voollen wrap thrown pres. ly over her 
head. She advanced quickly, as if expecting him. He saw her 
well-formed oval face, and caught the glance of agitated inquiry 
which kindled in her eyes. Then with a suppressed ejaculation, 
low and passionate as the distant note of the unknown wild-bird, 
she turned away, and disappeared amidst a high shrubbery by 
the house. Hesitating a moment, he passed through a small 
garden to the front door; but the windows looked black, and the 
place was silent and asleep. The long, low building, with over- 
hanging eaves of thatch and a pro) jecting porch qampetning stone 
seats, seemed weighed down with memories of olden time—a 
fitting home for some tragic story of clandestine love. 

Whilst he was thus standing undecided, a distant light dimly 
illuminated some panes of coloured glass above the ‘door, and 
hearing what seemed to be a w hispered conference within, he 
knocked. A candle-stick was audibly placed on the stone floor, 
and lips, laid against the keyhole as close as kissing, shrilly asked, 

“What do you “want ?’ 

“Ts this Willycomb ?” 

“Eh ?” 

“Willycomb !” 

‘“‘T can’t hear what you say.” 
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7 How—far—is—it—to— Willycomb 2” 
“Oh! no; he doesn’t live here.” 
What ?”’ 

“You must please speak louder.” 

At this point in the dialogue a softer voice interposed, and 
several bolts having been withdrawn, the door was partially 
opened, disclosing a middle-aged servant, who held the candle 
above her head, ‘and narrowly scanned the unexpected visitor. 

“Willycum ?” she said. “Why, Willyeum is up a score mile 
away. Miss Judy says will you please to step in.” Kennet 
quickly followed, forgetting even his unprovided condition in 
a keen desire again to see the face which had looked so lovely 
in the moonlight. But Judy had already fled. 

The room was low, with massive beams intersecting the ceiling. 
On the hearth of an open fireplace, almost as big as a small room 
and furnished with seats, smouldered the embers of a wood fire. 
The oak mantelpiece was decorated with a duck-gun, several 
pairs of spurs, a fox’s brush, and some ancient epaulets. Hams in 
canvas bags ornamented the remote end of the beam, and on the 
walls were several prints of sporting subjects and celebrated 
masters of hounds, some a ribbons of seaweed by which to 
predict wet, and a couple of little sheaves of bearded barley. The 
woman silently placed supper on the table with a sort of surly 

mphasis. 

Presently a rumble of rapid wheels, ceasing suddenly and 
iollowed by a shout, was heard outside the window. “Judy! 
Judy ! where’s the horse-ball? Bless my heart! Judy! Bless 
my soul!” and a man entered, bringing a whirlwind of hearty and 

venial excitability. On seeing the stranger he stopped. His crisp, 
grey hair, so far from denoting pre gress towards age and decrepi- 
tude, ade led by contrast to the brightness of his complexion, and 

thus paid tribute to his unimpaire he alth and vigour. Kennet 
rose and explained his presence. “Sit down. Sit down, and 
welcome. You'll have to stay the night for certain. What's 
your name, mister? Kennet? Any relation of Dr. Kennet of 

Blackford 2 Good thing too. Glad of it. Damned scoundrel ! 

Not that I know the man, of course; but I saw his name at an 

inquest. My name’s Thorneycroft. John Thorneycroft. Where’s 


ioh 
ed 








Judy ?” 
: : “T’ve not had the pleasure of making 
“What? Not seen Judy? Bless my heart! Judy, Judy! 
and he wandered off, still calling Judy. 
“The ball’s in the right- hand corner of the second drawer. 


* 
alee neue, 


The room is quite ready, and the bed’s made up. I can’t come 
down, unele!” cried the sweet voice, probably from over a bannister. 
And J ohn returned, mimicking the girlish manner, 

“The room’s quite ready. “I can’t come down, uncle.” His 
oisterous roughness could not conceal a tenderness in this 
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repetition of Judy’s words,—the tenderness of strength for 
dependent feebleness. There was also a humorous perception of 
the state of things precluding Judy's ap pearance 

“ Now, what’s your opinion of eels ? 2” he cried, with sudden 
transition to a more serious subject. “ Are they fish, or more of 
the reptilious class ?” 

“T regard them as fish,” replied Kennet. 

“JT said so. Bless my heart! I said so. George Durston says 
they’re not; but I told ’un he was a vool. You know they’re fish, 
don’t you? You've read they’re fish, haven’t you? What’ll you 
take ?” 

This unanimity concerning eels proved the foundation of 
friendship, and over a friendly glass Thorneycroft soon decided 
that his visitor was a well-read man, an educated chap—a real 
clever fellow, mind you. 

“You must have come up the wrong river,” he cried. “ And 
very natural too, if you didn’t know the way—very natural, 
indeed.” 

Kennet silently reflected that his acquaintances, if y could 
hear that he had got lost, would laugh satirically, and say, “‘ How 
like Kennet.” 

“Ah! you're sleepy, and want to go to bed,” cried re 
himself nodding and waking with a jerk. Then by rambling 
passages and unexpected stairs the y reached the spare room. 

The furniture was old-fashioned and quaint—a four-post bed- 
stead of carved oak hung around with heavy curtains, and on the 
walls pieces of tapestry framed as pictures. But Kennet stopped 
before an ancient sampler exhibiting the whole array of alphabet 
and numerals, and proudly signed— 


Judith Thorneycroft, 1734. 


“Judith, of course,” he cried. “Evidently an old name in the 
family,—Judith Thorneycroft.” There was fascination in the 
words—a euphony which seemed an attribute of the unknown 
Judy. He raised the blind, and looked out on the spot where 
she had met him, with the dark moor beyond. The rippling 
beauty of the river, the melancholy of the moor, the passion of 
the agitated upturned face, seemed concentrated in this old-world 
name, Judith Thorneyecroft. Repeated with variety of pleasant 
musical inflexion, it almost charmed him into the belief that his 
destiny was in some strange way united to hers, and_ this 
accidental wandering a link in some purpose pre ordinate of Fate. 

When Kennet came down on the following morning, Thorney- 
croft was already too excited even to inquire how his guest had 
slept. 

“T’ve been thinking I have to go to Willycum next week.— 
My niece; Mr. Kennet, my dear.—Now you stay, and I'll drive 
you in. Now, no refusal. I'll take no refusal.” 
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“You're very kind indeed, but 

“Don’t mention that,’ interrupted Thorneycroft, with cordial 
approval. 

“But I have no things! ’ 

“Things! Bless my heart! Things, did you say? There’s a 
plenty of things here, isn’t there? Judy, didn't Mr. Kennet have 
everything he wanted last night ?” 

Kennet hastened to prevent the explosion to which the inquiry, 
like a lighted fuse, seemed to be leading. 

“Everything, I assure you.” 

“Then that’s settled,” cried Thorneycroft, shaking hands across 
the table. “ Why, there’s everything here the mind of man can 
want, to be sure,’ he solemnly added. To him the place was 
a religion, and his simple faith rested on the completeness of 
} the Thorneycroft establishment. Somehow or other Kennet felt 
| = quite reconciled to this hasty arrangement. 

4 “Do you take milk and sugar?” asked Judy, who looked 

extremely nice in a brown holland dress and crimson sash. Her 

clance was so simple and straightforward that it seemed im- 

possible to believe the recollection of last night. Surely no 

anxiety had ever ruffled that sweet face, no hidden passion lurked 

| » beneath the depths of those sincere blue eyes. But even Judy’s 

= quietude was presently disturbed by the arrival of a letter saying 
that an ancient aunt intended driving over to spend the day. 

“What's that? Your Aunt Judith coming to-day? Why? I 


; haven't asked her. What does she want to come interfering and 
» meddling for? Judy, remember when your Aunt Judith comes 
4 I’m out for the day. A pretty thing, indeed, for me to be dictated 


to by your Aunt Judith!” In his anger he overlooked his closer 
kinship to his sister, and placed all responsibility for the intended 
visit on her more remote relationship to poor Judy. 
2 “Just show Mr. Kennet round the place, my dear, and send 
, | him down to the brook. In the evening I'll take him to George 
. Durston’s. No, nota bit more—not one bit!” and he left uncere- 
. moniously, with every evidence of aversion and dread. 
With the identical wrap thrown over her head—for the sun was 


¢ strong, although the fragrance of the morning dew still remained 
| | Judy led Kennet through a garden of sweet-scented flowers 
t called by household names. She lightly beat her lips with a 
. crimson carnation freshly plucked, and was as free from self - ; 
, consciousness as the flower itself. They talked only of trifles; 


but each word sprang spontaneously from her heart, and con- 

r. tained for Kennet more healing charm and deeper wisdom than 

d all the philosophy of the ancients. Then they crossed a yard to 

the stable, whence a pony whinnied at the sound of her light step 

- —a wicked-looking, ragged-headed pony, an urchin amongst 

e horses, who ate sugar from her hand and rubbed his brown 
| muzzle against her shoulder. 
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“Jack! Poor Jack!” she cooed. 

“You are very fond of Jack.” 

“Oh yes! He is so clever,” she replied quickly. 

“| always associate cleverness in a horse with hunting. Do 
you ride him ?” 

“Qh no! He is my uncle’s pony. But he is clever, and g0 
safe.” And she threw her arms around Jack’s neck, and leant 
her cheek against his rusty coat. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the arrival of an equipage. 
The exemplary Aunt Judith travelled in a low four-wheel, drawn 
by a descendant of the ancient pack-horse, and driven by a boy 
whose rustic face peered between a high hat and the collar of 
a drab livery coat with plated buttons. Both were too big; but 
the hat was prevented from extinguishing the light of his 
countenance by resting on his ears and leaning back against his 
poll—the coat settled in angular creases like the sides of 


concertina. Beneath a light shawl Aunt Judith wore com- 
plimentary mourning for a Cousin Rogers whom she had never 
seen. Her long-waisted black moire-antique was resplendent 
with beads and bugles. A gold chain hanging loosely round 


her neck descended from her shoulders. To indicate the precise 
degree of bereavement her black bonnet was tied with silver- 
grey strings, which suited well her sallow complexion. Her 
quick glance caught every detail with completeness worthy of 
photography. 

“So your master’s had the water-butt painted at last,” sh 
said to the groom who advanced to her horse’s head. But 
observing Judy followed by a stranger, her lips compressed 
and her eyes widened, having never with all their powers of 
observation witnessed such a thing in all her life. She bent 
orimly when Kennet was so-ne ate ate then with dignified 
severity went into the house. “Came to the house by accident, 
did you say? A most outrageous thing, but just like John. 
Judy, your uncle’s mad! I saw it the other day in his eye. 
There ought to be some one here with authority. There is no one 
staid in the house but Mary, and she doesn’t know her place. 
And your man drinks. I smelt it at that distance when he came 
to the horse. There ought to be a complete change. And when 
is this fellow going ? "What? Next week ? Going to stay 
a week? Let me eo—let me 

“Don’t go, aunt, please!” interposed Judy. 

“Go, child? Go! I’m going to send for my things. [ shal! 
stay. T will remain the whole week.” 

Unaware of the unfortunate arrangement necessitated by his 
presence, Kennet wandered by the brook weaving romances 
around Judy. There seemed something pathetic in her position 
with this irascible uncle, who probably by violence drove her to 
clandestine love. But if the impulsive energy witnessed last 
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A COMPLETE CHANGE. 
night had fired his imagination, the subtle fascination of her self- 
contained simplicity this morning touched his heart. “By Gad! 
[| could understand a man feeling chivalrous for her!” he cried ; 
and in his enthusiasm inextricably entangled three flies in an 
overhanging thorn bush. During their evening walk to George 
Durston’s, he was delighted to hear Thorneycroft mention her 
name. 

“T]l warrant poor Judy’s having a fine time,” cried that 
gentleman with boisterous indignation. “For although I say it 
myself, Judith Thorneycroft’s an old cat. She’s jealous of Judy, 
and wants to keep house for me. That is what’s the matter with 
her. But Judy sha’n’t be interfered with. No one shall worry 
that poor girl. She has lived in my house from childhood, and 
shall stay until she gets married, at any rate.” 

“Ts she about to be married ?” asked Kennet quickly. 

“Married ?” The bare idea was laughable. “ Bless my heart ! 
she’s a babe, that doesn’t know she’s sweetheart high yet. Judy 
is eighteen ; but a town miss o’ twelve knows more mischief. No! 
Judy’s soul’s wrapt up in a flower. She thinks those what-ee-call- 
ums flesh and blood, and prays for protection from slugs. But, 
mind you, Judy shall not be teased.” Although he had not 
stayed at home in Judy’s defence he now glared defiantly on 
Kennet. “She shall not be teased for all the stingy, grasping old 
cats in Christendom !” 

“You are very fond of her,” mildly suggested Kennet. 

“She came the height o’ my knee, and has been a pride and 
delight ever since. But I should always love her, for the sake of 
one who is gone—for the sake of one who is gone!” And Kennet 


felt that he had dropped a plummet below the stormy surface of 


this man’s excitability into unsounded depths of tenderness and 
affectic mn, 

Mr. George Durston, enjoying the refreshing ease of shirt- 
sleeves, was sitting on a wall, in company with a very attractive- 
looking cup. “Ho! ho!” he shouted, catching sight of visitors 
picking their way amongst the red cattle collected for milking 
in the home barton. “Ha! ha! young man. I knew well you 
didden want to goo to Willycum.” He sprang lightly from the 
wall, a fair-haired, blue-eyed man of great stature and 
formidable strength, whose highest wisdom was to.make a sheep 
lat, and heartiest hospitality to make a man drunk. “Come in,” 
he eried, his face glowing with pleasure. “ There’s just time to 
have one glass avore zupper.” Thus the entertainment dawned 
with rosy promise of good cheer, and during the evening harmony 
was only once disturbed. 

But the neighbours unfortunately held conflicting opinions 
respecting the proper classification of the common eel. From 
sheer perversity they had recently differed about the ruling of a 
bench of magistrates, on a supposed infraction of the Fisheries 
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Act. Their interest in the subject was ane adventitious, being 
based on the report of a country newspaper, forwarded after date 
by kindness of a distant relative. But now they rarely met 
without high argument, or parted without high words. Supper 
was over, and the period of pipes inaugurated. 
“T won that bet, George Durston. Eels ave fish. Mr. Kennet 
here has gone into the subject, and says they’re fish.” 
“ Paugh !” snorted Durst: mn, contemptuously, “Then, I suppose, 
vish can cross a vive-an’-var ty acre groun, an’ stock a pit only | 
cleaned out last zeason, an’ be caught up two poun’ waight, as I ; 
know well, when I lived at U pton——”’ 
nae“ George,” interrupted Thorneycroft, impressively, “ keep to the 
point.” 
“Zo I was. Why, when I was at Upton——’ 
“What's Upton got to do wi it ?” 
“Why, all to do wi’ it; why——’” 
“Not at all.” 
“ Yes, it has, only you cut me off zo sho——” i 
“T cut you off short! Why, I never said a——” 4 
“Yes, you did! You said r, 2 
“Do you call mea liar, George Durston ? Bless my 
“T did not !” 
“You did!” a 
“T didden !” | 
“ Inferentially you did; an’ I’m da : 
Whilst speaking Mr. Thorneycroft had taken the jug to a 








J 
replenish his grog, and, since water should be used in moderation, 


was increasing the angle above his glass cautiously, for fear of 
sudden influx. As the argument reached this climax, the jug 
attained the perpendicular. The great reserve of experience 
amassed during long residence at Upton, therefore remained 
intact, for George Durston, pious in hospitality, made a pilgrimage 
to the pump. 

“A very good fellow,” whispered Thorneycroft, in patronising 
explanation ; “but with no more logic in his head than I've got 
in my hat.” 

Meanwhile Durston was mixing gin with the water, to make 
his guests more welcome. 

“ Your gin’s strong, I fancy,” suggested Thorneycroft. 

“°Tis U pton g gin. Teiike a drop mwore water. Do!” 

“Its odd. Your gin gets up in my head. I sha’n’t be able to 
walk by-and-bye.” 

“Tl carr’ ye whome if that do hurt,” laughed Durston. 

And, greatly concerned, Kennet saw Thorneycroft, overcome 
by influence of gin, finally settle back in his chair in complete 
helplessness. : 

Then Durston thus apostrophised his prostrate foe: “Now 
John Thorneycroft, if I can get thee atop o’ my back, I'll carr’ 
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thee whome zo zafe as a zack, an’ that'll be zumthen to tell up 
at Willycum vair.” 

With Kennet’s aid, the chair and its occupant were lifted on 
the kitchen table, and from this elevated position the removal 
of Thorneycroft to Durston’s back proved both safe and speedy. 

The way was not long, and Durston staggered manfully beneath 
his load. Never had joke been so well calculated to win the 
respect of that neighbourhood. 

“He’s a goodish waight. I'll warrant he do ride up zeventeen 
stwone. 1 wonder what’s the best way to put ’un down,” said 
e Durston, when they reached the Thorneycroft doorstep. 

4 “Don’t trouble about that. Ill get down. You brought me 
along well, George, and I’m much obliged. Come in. Whatll 
you take?” cried Thorneycroft, alighting with genial alacrity. ot 

“What ?. You wur vresh all th’ time ? Dash my wig! an’ [ a 
do zweat like a dunkey,’ cried Durston, patting the perspiration | 
from his brow in the bright moonlight. “ Why, you must be 
mad, John Thorneycroft. ’ 

They little knew that, peering from the window, the sharp 
eye of Aunt Judith had witnessed the appalling spectacle of a 
Thorneycroft carried piggy-back across a moor. “ He is mad!” 
she echoed. 

On the following morning Thorneycroft started early for a 
distant fair, and after breakfast Kennet again sought the river- 
side. There had been no walk in the garden, and he felt 
indignant and defrauded. But in the afternoon a figure came 
tripping from stone to stone, where the boulders form a natural 
i ford across the summer stream. Believing herself unobserved, 
Judy had stopped a moment to watch him, and now waited as 
he approached. She was returning three volumes to the rectory 
book club. 

“Let me carry them, Miss Thorneycroft,” he said. 

“T am not Miss Thorneycroft.” 

“No, no,” he replied, conceding that title in her own right to 
Aunt Judith. “Then I shall have to call-you Judy.” 

“ Everybody does,” she laughed. 

“Do you like it ?” 

“I do not mind.” Then, finding that the question applied 
to Tolstoi’s “War and Peace,” she blushed, and cried with 
enthusiasm, “Oh. yes! I liked Peter and all the Rostows, 
and Natacha, I loved Natacha, only I could not understand 
how she—I mean, if she loved Count Nicholas, how could she—at 


cana 





least . 
arr expressed her simple meaning more clearly than 
words, 


“She is thinking of her lover, and in her girlish world love is 
unchangeable,” thought Kennet. 
The errand accomplished, they wandered by, the riverside. 
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No barrier of conventionality restrained this simple country gir] 
and they talked as freely as old acquaintances. He was atter- 
wards astonished to remember how many hopes and experiences 
had been confided to her. At the story of the rejected novel 
she sighed prediction of ultimate success. How quickly the time 
passed, and how soon fears of Aunt Judith and household claims 
demanded her return. 

Now, in describing his sister as “an old cat,” Thorneycroft 
showed considerable insight into character, for all her instincts 
and methods were feline inthe extreme. She went noiselessly in 
cloth shoes, peering into cupboards, prowling around dark nooks 
and corners, watching from windows whether Robins frequented 
the back door, and stealthily mousing small delinquencies. To- 
day she found two blacking brushes behind the kitchen dresser, 
and counted the spoons because “that woman’ was so careless. 
Her mind held a complete inventory of her brother’s goods, 
classified according to the source whence they entered the family. 
Thus there was a Moge dinner service, some Chibett bedroom 
ware, and a grandfather Surridge’s armchair. When not engaged 
in watching or pursuit, she sat, her cloth foot projecting through 
a small stirrup, producing interminable netting on a wide ivory 
mesh—a Thorneycroft legacy for generations yet unborn. 

Thus Kennet found her on his return that evening. 

“You will excuse my having supped,” she said severely, pointing 
to the table, “but it was past my hour. I hope you may find 
everything you want. I like early hours myself, but this house 
is come to a fine pass for want of an eye to overlook matters. | 
am sure our fathers’ bones must turn in their graves to see how 
things are going. None of this rowdy-dowdy coming home on a 
man’s back when I was young. Where can Judy be, I wonder! 
You must feel surprised, Mr. Kennet, to find a young person living 
here with no one to keep check on her. Highty-flighty. Out in 
the garden—out in the stable—sugar for the horses—nothing 
useful done in a twelvemonth, and she without a penny. And 
John is wasting the Thorneycroft property. And if he has n' 
children, there are others of the name, I suppose. Harum-scarum- 
driving here and driving there. Out, about. Never a thought 
of how money’s got until money’s gone. But that is the way 0! 
the world now. _Some to slave and save; others to follow and 
halloa. Where can Judy be, I wonder ?” 

With prowling instincts quickened by the approach of night, 
she laid aside her netting and started to explore the north-west 
passage of that rambling house. Then a door stealthily opened, 
and Kennet knew that Judy had returned. She must have been 
keeping tryst by the pine trees. Realising the value of secrecy, 
he went quickly into the passage, and whispered impulsively, 
“ Your aunt is looking for you.” 

“Could she hear the door, do you think ?” she asked eagerly. 
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“Let me goout. That will account for it,” and passing through 
the gloomy shrubbery he came upon the moor. Lonely birds 
eried unheeded, and the wide heather was a dark heartless mass. 
A flood of passion surging in his heart blotted out all sense of 
circumstance; for only in quietude does the soul receive the 
impress of surrounding nature,as a placid lake reflects the frowning 
crag and overhanging tree, but stirred into emotion by the tempest, 
throbs and wrestles regardless both of heaven and earth. 

He loved Judy. That he had just become her accomplice was 
no protection against the wild longing he felt towards her. He 
thought not of his penniless condition rendering love a folly, but 
only of that secret which made love hopeless. He imagined her 
married to some sporting yeoman of the Thorneycroft type, and 
shuddered at the tragedy of the situation. Then he heard the 
sound of distant wheels accompanied by the sharp iambics of a 
cantering pony’s feet, and rising on the brow of the undulating 
moor appeared a gig with no driver. The empty seat was clearly 
visible against the sky, and standing in the road he shouted and 
succeeded in pulling the pony up. An indignant voice remon- 
strated from the bottom of the cart. It was only John Thorney- 
croft, who, after jovially commemorating his recent triumph over 
neighbour Durston, had succumbed to sleep during his homeward 
drive. 

From that time a complete change came over Judy's manner 
towards Kennet. She seemed to avoid being alone with him, 
scarcely went near her garden, but constantly availed herself of 
the privilege of companionship with Aunt Judith. On the 
morning of his departure she listened to her uncle’s hospitable 
invitations with a constrained silence unnatural and cold. 

“Stay a bit longer. Bless my heart! I’m going to Willycum 
again in a fortnight. We shall be glad if he'll stay. Sha’n't we, 
Judy 2?” 

“John! Without doubt Mr. Kennet has business,” interposed 
Aunt Judith. 

“Then come again soon. We shall expect him some fine night 
with two little trout in a basket. Sha’n’t we, Judy ?” 

“We shall always be pleased to see Mr. Kennet.” The words 
sounded like an evasion, and when she said “ good-bye,” her eyes 
had lost their unwavering directness. She blushed; and did not 
run to the door to bestow her usual caress on the pony. Scarcely 
had they left the yard before she ran upstairs, and in the solitude 
of her room burst into tears. “Oh, what will he think? He 
will think me such a fool. And sorude.” Then she stamped her 
little foot in sudden outburst of regret and self-accusation, and 
from a dormer window watched him quickly pass out of sight. 

“Why do you drive so fast ?” asked Kennet. 

“I don’t. The little fool of a pony thinks I’m drunk,” replied 
Thorneycroft, driving still faster. 
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That afternoon masses of blue cloud advanced like battalions, 
and the sound of distant thunder drove Aunt Judith to the cellar. 
A torrent of hailstones fell with the force of bullets, as if the 
artillery of heaven were bombarding earth with grape-shot; and 
Judy became solicitous for her uncle, wondering whether he would 
have left Willycomb to become drenched, or might have waited 
in anticipation of the storm. But at evening the sky was again 
serene, and she tripped to her watching-place by the plantation. 
Streams of water had washed bare the stones upon the road, and 
sunlight gleamed on beads of moisture hanging from the gorse 
and ling. The grass looked greener. Never had earth smelt so 
sweet ; never the song of the solitary blackbird in the pine tree 
sounded so fresh and clear. Hundreds of times, with deep presenti- 
ment of evil, had she watched in this place for Thorneycroft’s 
return. But to-day her thoughts were fixed on Kennet, and for 
the first time in her life she knew the restless unhappiness which 
follows early love. 

At last she noticed a small object in the far distance rapidly 
approaching on the grass beside the road. Shading her eyes 
with her hand, she watched attentively. Then her lips parted in 
horror. It was the pony—the pony, so safe and clever, galloping 
homewards as if pursued by demons. Broken shafts beat each 
bush and jumped with every slight irregularity of the ground. 
A draggling rein splashed through the muddy water in the recent 
pools. Nearing home the pony slackened; and seeing Judy, 
stopped. Its quivering, panting fright seemed fresh from the 
guilty knowledge of some tragic history. Withalow moan Judy 
began to run in the direction of Willycomb, with no helpful plan 
before her mind, but only the picture of the man, who pitied and 
loved her helpless childhood, lying injured and broken on the 
road. When after some miles she met a gig rapidly driven, 
she was still running with her hand pressed tightly against 
her side. 

“Oh! Have you seen my uncle?” 

The driver turned before speaking. “Get up,’ he said. 

“Where is he? Is he injured? Is he killed?” 

“'They’ve a-took ’un to Farmer Snook’s. He axed vor ’ee.” 

“Oh! Is it far? 

“A goodish step like,’ responded the man, turning into 4 
drive across the moor. 

The Snooks, who occupied a small farm, were distantly related 
to Judy, but she scarcely knew them. A group of wondering 
persons clustered round the door as she entered. Thorneycrott 
was lying motionless on a sofa. By his side, on a small table, 
was a quill and sheet of paper, on which the writing was still 
wet. As she entered, he motioned with his hand, wishing it 
removed ; but Judy did not notice these details. Her eyes were 
fixed on her uncle’s pallid face, across which flitted a smile 
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of recognition. She bent over him, kissing him, sobbing, and 
entreating him to speak to her. 

But Thorney croft was speechless. His voice was never again 
to be heard. Darkness crept on, but Judy sat there holding his 
hand and stroking it— the only person in the house who did not 
realise that he was dead. 

About midnight Aunt Judith arrived. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear !”’ 
she sobbed. “What a providential mercy that ’'mhere!” She 
vept violently for the loss of her brother, only pausing at 
intervals to consider the question of his removal. At early 
morning she went home, fearing to be completely laid up. The 
idea of an inquest seemed more terrible than the manner of 
John’s death, so indignant did she feel that any one should sit 
upon a Thorneycroft. But reason soon modified her grief, and 
left her free for practical consideration of the situation. “ I’m 
very much afraid,” she said to Judy, “ that John did not make a 
will. Seeing him cut off, should be a lesson to young people 
they have property, because the duties are so high when there is 
no will. Did you ever hear whether he made one ?” 

Judy had not heard. 

“Ah! no. He was not the man to think,” reflected Miss 
Thorneycroft. 

“ By-the-bye, there was a brass warming-pan that came from 
creat-uncle Jennings’ sale. Do you know where that’s gone, 
Judy ?” 

Judy did not know. 

“And I ean’t find out,’ said Miss Thorneycroft. 

Then there came a vague rumour of a will, and a few days 

er the funeral a call from Farmer Snook. Returning from a 
walk, Judy was surprised to find the pack-horse and drab 
livery in requisition, and Miss Thorne ycroft preparing to depart. 


‘Where are you going, aunt?” asked poor Judy. 
Miss Thorneycroft, too angry to reply, and ignoring Judy, 
shouted to the winds: “A pretty thing to find ‘Thorneycroft’s 


money left out of the family! But John was quite mad! Drive 


!?? 


on, Peter ! 

Several months elapsed, and a complete change had been 
effected in Kennet’s prospects. Almost beaten in his struggle for 
bread, opportunity found him, and he was fortunate enough to 
embrace it. At once, from an unpractical dreamer, he b3c1m » 
transformed to an active worker. One afternoon a brief was 
brought hurriedly to his chambers, with a request that he would 


do his best with it at once—the counsel who had been working 
on it was ill, and had sent it back. The case was down for the 


following morning. 


At midnight he stirred his fire, yawned, and wearily settled to 


work, But, having read only a fow sentences, he abruptly threw 
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the brief upon the table. “Great Scot!” he cried, “the man was 
certainly mad !” 

It was the suit of Judith Thorneycroft to set aside, on the 
plea of insanity, a will of the late John Thorne -ycroft in favour 
of Jane Snook, who was stated to be no relation to the testator. 

Almost beside himself with excitement, he rose and paced his 
room. He saw John Thorneycroft, the central { figure, and Judy, 
the innocent victim of some vulgar intrigue, and cursed th 
offending Jane Snook for pushing this homeless girl into he 
outer cold of poverty. Then, with asort of nervous prcanabion, 
he turned fiercely to work, and the mass of details whirling 
in his brain soon revolved into round, conclusive form. Until 
it was time to go to court, he sat busily weaving a net for a 
British jury. 

Then, how he shattered the sanity of John Thorneycroft, and 
insinuated suspicion of Jane Snook! Snook? The very name 
became contemptible. With what tender awe he touched the 
sanctity of property and ties of blood! How humorously he 
drew from George Durston the story of the midnight piggy-back 
and sat down confident of success. 

“ Jane Snook !” 

He glanced at the witness-box as she entered. There stood 
Judy! He scarcely heard the answers she gave with such sweet 
self-possession ; but everything became quite clear. Judy was 
only a pet name, and she was John Thorneycroft’s wife’s sister’s 
child. The solicitor behind smiled approvi ingly when he refused to 
cross-examine. Her presence was dange rous. There is no being 
on earth so human and susceptible to beauty as the common 
juror. But she was too late. A verdict was brought in against 
the will. 

Not waiting to consider the wisdom of immediately presenting 
himself, Kennet ascertained the address, and rushed headlong to 
callon her. Without knowing how to extenuate his conduct, 
he dreaded most that she might refuse to receive him, But, as 
he entered, she came forward with simple, unaffected pleasure. 

“How did you know I was here?” she asked. 

‘ After seeing you in court, [ inquired at once.’ 

She hid her face in her hands. “It was dreadful,” she said ; 
then looking up almost gaily.- “But it is quite right. Quite! 
When I heard it explained, it became quite clear to me.” 

Oh, glorious disguise of wig and gown! He had been 
unrecognised. In his delight he took her hand and kissed it. 
“You must let me take care of younow. Will you, Judy ?” 

Then the trembling girl sobbed assent, amidst her tears. 

So they were married, and lived happily. 

Winning so bad a case brought Kennet fortune, and some years 
later Miss “Thorney croft died, leaving them all the property. 
WALTER RAYMOND. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A DECISIVE ACTION. 


* But C | had him so in snare, 
That this poor begger must prepare 
A salve to cure him of his care.” 


THE activity of M. de Tricotrin soon began to make itself 
felt. There was something so delightfully cynical about the 
political maxim upon which he was working, that most of the 
prominent Kallists, whom he sounded, embraced his idea with 
nthusiasm. The resuit was a marked and sudden acrimony in 
the conduct of the campaign. 

The situation was entirely new, and was discussed with all the 
tire and recklessness which is the attribute of new situations 
‘verywhere. Before, the question had always lain between the 
‘laims of the ladies whom the respective parties supported ; 
now it was between the claims of the respective parties upon 
a lady whom they all supported. There was something par- 
ticularly invigorating in the freshness of the political atmosphere. 
_ As each party gradually recognised the discreditable tactics of 
its opponents, feeling began to run very high. For of course the 
Speaker was not chosen on his merits. It has been explained 
how in this unique country nothing was ever done or omitted on 
its merits. The Speaker was chosen on the merits of the 
candidate for the “Crown of Kisses.” Hence the interest which 
politicians of every grade displayed in her and her relation 
to the principles which were supposed to guide the different 
parties. 

_ The progress of the discussion, which each day grew more 
heated, only serves to show us what unprincipled politicians the 
Vneirians were. Instead of attacking the real views of their 
opponents, as we always do, no matter how great the danger of 
defeat, they were accustomed to attribute to them views which 
they knew or might easily have known they did not possess, and 
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emptied their artillery furiously at the monsters they had thus 
themselves created. It was a method that had something to 
commend it. It was often successful. The débris of these 
paper giants not unfrequently smothered the hosts which were 
the real object of attack, and gave the victors an ill-gotten peace 
till the enemy could repeat the manceuvre to their own advan- 
tage. 

All parties were now busy on the old lines. As soon as the 
Agathists recovered from the shock which the attempt on their 
candidate gave them, they raised an angry scream that the whole 
thing was immoral, shameful, and ridiculous. That the Kallists, 
who objected to virtue and only admired beauty, should pretend 
to support an angel like Mdlle. de Tricotrin was a piece of 
duplicity and presumption which no words would adequately 
characterise. The Kallists replied with equal warmth, declaring 
that absolute falsehood was the last thing to stand in the way of 
a oc ag ene | Agathist when he wanted to gain his selfish ends; 
they knew perfectly well that the Kallists did not object to 
virtue; they admired beauty, which was a very different thing. 
Above all things Mdlle. de Tricotrin was beautiful, the most 
beautiful woman that had ever appeared in Oneiria, and it was 
therefore sheer nonsense to pretend that she ought to be an 
Agathist candidate. It was well known that Agathists hated 
beauty, and cared for nothing but virtue; and therefore for them 
to set up a claim to Mdlle. de Tricotrin was nothing less than 
unconstitutional. 

The Kallikagathists as usual held a little aloof. They did not 
hurl themselves into the thick of the fight. The party, it has 
been said, consisted chiefly of superior persons, and was nothing if 
not dignified. They listened to the clangour of the fray with 
lofty contempt, assuring each other the while with well-bred 
reserve, that whatever lies idiotic politicians might tell, the true 
state of the case must be clear to all plain sensible people. At 
last a lady had appeared who was at once divinely beautiful 
and sublimely virtuous. No amount of clamour therefore could 
disguise the simple fact—and facts were strong things—that 
Mdlle. de Tricotrin could not by any possibility be the candidate 
of any party but their own. 

So furiously did the battle rage that Kophetua could hardly get 
the council to pay any attention to the state of the Liberties of 
St. Lazarus. Objections and insuperable difficulties they had in 
plenty, but that was all. Turbo, however, fortunately adopted a 
different view, and he was a host in himself. He seemed to be 

taking no interest whatever in what was going on about him. 
To all appearances he might have been entirely ignorant of the 
whole discussion, and of how serious was the pressure which was 
likely to be put upon the king to induce him to accept the hand 
of Mdlle. de Tricotrin. Perhaps, however, he had the matter more 
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deeply in his mind than was suspecte d. It was, possibly, nothing 
but this which induced him to give his unqualified support to his 
Majesty’s suggestion that, as a preliminary measure, details of the 
frontier gendarmerie ala be gradually concentrated in the 
ne ighbourhood of the capital. Whatever may have been his real 
motive, this policy was certainly calculated to distract the king’s 
attention from matrimony and Mdlle. de Tricotrin. 

The indifference of their chief, however, in no way lessened the 
ardour of the Kallist party. By the time the day came round 
for the usual monthly reception at the Palace, the quarrel was 
in full swing. The occasion was expected with considerable 
excitement, for it was an open secret that each party was going 
to make it the scene of a demonstration, by which each thought 
to gain a march upon its adversaries. 

The Agathists especially were in a high state of elation, and 
not without cause. The stroke they had prepared displayed real 


political ability. The queen-mother was of course surrounded by 
Agathist ladies. Every day they had an opportunity of seeing 
and speaking to Mdlle. d Tricotrin, for Margaret seemed unable 


to pass a single day witli ut the society of her new friend during 
some portion of it. Thus there was plenty of opportunity of 
examining Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s costumes minutely, and by dint 
of intense application the ladies of the queen’s circle were able 
to prepare for the reception a number of gowns, whose resem- 
sleahe to the original model was very creditable, considering the 
impediment of unsuitable materials and the difficulty which the 
rococo tastes of the designers naturally had in grasping the spirit 
of Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s neo-classic style. 

All was ready the day before the momentous occasion. A great 
strategical advantage seemed assured to the Agathist party, when, 
unfortunately, the vigilane e of the Kallist intelligence department 
discovered the secret by means of a corrupt maid. In the utmost 
consternation they flew to the marquis with the news. His 
Parisian experience of the influence of women in politics told 
him at once that it was a crisis of the highest gravity—a crisis 
of that transcendent nature which serves to mark out the creat 
from the moderate men—a crisis to which intellects like M. de 
Tricotrin’s are alone equal. He gravely heard the whole case, 
considered for a few moments, and then it was plain that he had 
taken his decision. 

“I presume,” he said, with an air of calm resolution, “ that 
Lady Kora and the count will be there.” The count was the 
Kallist candidate for the chair, and Lady Kora, his daughter was 
the beauty of the party. Of course they would be there.“ V ery 
well,” continued the marquis; “request them to be so kind as to 
come to my house to-morrow afternoon, and beg them not to be 
at the trouble of dressing for the reception.” 

The deputation was satisfied. They were coming to have 
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entire confidence in the marquis’ generalship, and they retired 
with expressions of mutual esteem. M. de Tricotrin at once 
went to his daughter’s apartment. As it happened he found 
Penelophon laying out a beautiful gown for her mistress’s (in- 
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ie ii spection. 
i} Bee “See, sir,’ cried Mdlle. de Tricotrin, as he entered. “There js 
| ae the gown I wear to-morrow. Is it not lovely ?’ 
be hi The reeset looked at it critically, “Is that the handsomest 
Hue one you have ?” he asked. 
is «Yes, sir,” she answered. “It is the loveliest one I ever had. 
ee I have kept it back on purpose for a time like this. I am so 
at happy that I did.” 
, ae “i am happy, too, my child, for [ want it 
ie “But it won't suit you, sir ? 
ita “My child,” said the marquis, with Spartan severity, “this is 
Tit no time for levity. We are on the brink of a desperate crisis 
Hy It is a moment of gravest peril, and that gown alone can save 
al us.” And then he explained to her the whole situation, and how 
Bi he had resolved that Lady Kora should wear her most beautiful 
aie dress. Poor Mdlle. de Tricotrin! Like most pretty women, and 
Wit many others, she was very fond of her pretty frocks. She had 
Tie an exquisite taste in them, and had been preparing this present 
M one for a triumph which should out-do al! her previous successes. 


4 She and Penelophon had been thinking of little else for some 
days past, and her beautiful eyes filled with tears at her bitter 


disappointment. 
Bi “Qh, sir,” she said, “ you are always asking sacrifices of me.” 
| Th “But I ask none,” he answered, “that I do not make myself. 
| t 


Bie I shall lend the count the very last suit of clothes which I had 
8 fly from Paris.” 

hie “ But that is so different,” she answered. 

ite “TI really cannot see how,” said he; “but that is a matter of 
ie detail. You have some intelligence, my child, and you must see 
that as long as we can hold the balance true between the parties, 
they will all str uggle which is to support us most vigorously. If 
we once let one of them get the upper hand, we shall immediately 
have an opposition. No! be brave, be my own daughter, and 
fling your gown into the rising scale as I do my plum- -coloured 
suit. It is a sacrifice I know, but to win a crown you must 
expect greater sacrifices than this. Many have to sacrifice honour 
and even. lives to their ambition ; be thankful that this is all | 
demand of you—as yet.” 

“Take it away, Penelophon,” said Mdlle. de Tricotrin de- 
sperately, “I cannot bear to see it now, and yet how pretty it 1s. 
; Had you told me yesterday I would give this up, I should have 
oe said, ‘No, that is impossible; as impossible as that I should 
iy sacrifice you, child.’” 
It was miserable work for both mistress and maid, dressing 
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Lady Kora on the following afternoon. But Mdlle. de Tricotrin 
had made the sacrifice, and had sense and determination enough 
to be loyal to it, and make the most of it. She draped Lady Kora 
herself, and Penelophon dressed her hair as she had been taught 
by her mistress. Lady Kora had pretty hair and a pretty com- 
plexion, so she was well enough without her rouge and powder. 
It made poor Mdlle. de Tricotrin almost break down to see how 
charming she had made her look in her own best-loved gown. 

But the effect on the Agathist ladies was something very much 
more severe. When they assembled in the throne room, they 
were in the highest spirits. Nothing was heard but mutual 
congratulations on the success of their manceuvre, and the sour 
looks of the opposition. ‘True, the costumes were not all that 
they had intended. The rich satins and flowered brocades upon 
which they had worked, did not lend themselves particularly 
well to the neo-classic treatment. The general effect was de- 
cidedly bunchy. There was a want of softness and grace about 
the folds, and some of the coiffures gave evidence of a serious 
want of feeling for the style. The harmonious disorder of Mdlle. 
de Tricotrin it was found very hard to attain. Most of the 
heads presented a shock of ugly tangle, such as the Sleeping 
Beauty must have suffered from when she first awoke; others 
had frankly given up the attempt, and, merely abandoning their 
powder, had kept to their old-world design, with a somewhat 
painfully incongruous effect. Still, whatever might be the artistic 
verdict, politically it was an immense success, and Agathist 
spirits ran high. 

The Kallikagathist ladies displayed their characteristic modera- 
tion, with an increase of self-respect which, as usual, was in 
direct proportion to the contempt with which it inspired their 
opponents. With sagacious self-control they had given up 
powder, clung to their rouge and shortened their waists without 
lessening the girth of their hoop. The compromise served well 
to mark their principles, but sadly spoilt their figures. 

We can imagine then the terrible shock which the entrance 
of Lady Kora and her father created. That the Kallist 
candidate should outshine the marquis was bad enough, but that 
his daughter, the recognised beauty and leader of fashion in 
Kallist circles should put Mdlle. de Tricotrin into the shade with 
her gown was simply a disaster. The more the Agathist ladies 
looked at her, the more absurd and bunchy did they feel. With the 
appalling conviction that they had made themselves ridiculous 
they tried to hide themselves in the throng. More than one 
poor girl was found in tears as she thought of her shock head, 
and the hateful costume she had been compelled to wear. How 
could they ever recover their reputation ? 

he cup of the vanquished was full when the king danced a 
Second minuet with Lady Kora. The marquis even began to be 
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alarmed lest his manceuvre was being too successful. Still there 


was in any case one point gained. In spite of Turbo the Kallist 
party was openly committed to the support of Mdlle. de Tricotrin, 
Turbo saw it plainly, and saw it without dismay. With perfect 
unconcern, he had been w atching while De Tricotrin laboriously 
constructed his matrimonial engine. The ingenuity which the 
Frenchman displayed only served to amuse him while he was 
waiting for the moment to deliver the blow, which he calculated 
would smash the elaborate machine to pieces. He well knew 
how Kophetua would see through the whole conspiracy, and 
resent the pressure that was being prepared for him. He was 
fully alive to the fact that the least thing would now be enoug] 

to turn his pupil against Mdlle. de Tricotrin, and he laughed to 
himself to think how, when the hour was come, at one stroke h 
would gain all he wanted and prevent all he did not want. It 
was now that the hour had come. 

“Permit me, marquis, to re you a compliment,” said Turbo, 
as with engaging freedom he drew the F rence hm an on to a balcony 
in a secluded part of the a apartments. “ Your generalship is 
simply consummate; I am completely out-manceuvred.” 

“My dear chancellor,” rep lied the Marquis in some suspicion 
at this sudden surrender, “I trust you will not interpret any 
move that 1 have made as an offensive operation against yourse lf. 

“M. le Marquis,” said Turbo, looking fr: ankly at his rival, 
“let us be perfectly open. Weare each of us too old to be deceived 
by the other. Each knows the other’s game perfectly well. You 
are quite aware that as regards your daughter’s marriage with 
the king I am in opposition, and I know equally well that this 
splendid combination—for so you must permit me to call it—this 
splendid combination, which has cut my party from under my 
feet, is the product of your genius and nothing else.” 

“Your frankness, chancellor,’ replied the marquis with 
pardonable pride, ‘ ‘is as charming as your complime vs i meant t 
thwart you, and I think I have pretty well succeeded. 

“Precisely,” said Turbo, “and while [I still aes a chance | 
wish to make terms with you.” 

“TI am prepared to consider anything in reason,” replied the 
marquis magnanimously. 

“Tam glad you take that tone,” said the chancellor, “for you 
see I have a reserve which I should be very loth to use, but 
whidh I should be compelled to use, if we failed to agree.” 

“Well,” said the marquis smiling with lofty incredulity, 
me hear your terms.” 

“Tt is merely that you should hand over to me, without reserve, 
your daughter’s new maid.” 

“My dear chancellor, nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
but my daughter would never consent to such a thing.” The 

marquis was an old schemer, and at once winded a very cunning 
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attempt to blacken his daughter’s character irrevocably in the 
eyes of the king. 
'“ Ara you sure ?” 

rs Perfectly.” 

“Then I must take my own course. 

‘By all means ; I am quite prepared with mine.” 

«Ah! you think I am so silly as to boast of forces that I do 
not possess. Wait! I will be franker with you still. I will 
draw my weapon and show you how bright and sharp it is.” 

“Really, chancellor, you are very kind.” 

‘Listen,” hissed Turbo in his ear. “The king does not love 
your daughter. He loves her maid. None but I know it. 
Why do you think he used to watch the beggar-maid continually 
from his windows? Why did he fetch her at the risk of his life 
and in disguise out of the Liberties? Why did he place her with 
the most accomplished woman he knew, to be refined and 
sweetened for him? Why does he sit continually before the old 
picture in the library? Ha! he thought he was so cunning 
when he put her with your daughter. He thought no one would 
cuess, if she were under the wing of the woman whom every 
one thinks is going to be his bride. But I know him. I was 
iot blinded. He means to marry the beggar-maid to spite you 


all, and because he loves her. Think what his principles are! 
How he would rejoice to share his throne with one of the lowest 
of the people! Heisadreamer. You do not know him. He 
is a dreamer and it is a thing that has happened here before.” 

Turbo’s infatuation for Penelophon made him believe every 
word he said, and his intense earnestness was not without its 
effect upon the marquis. After his long career of intrigue, 
De Tricotrin was a man difficult to deceive, and he was also a 
man to know when another was speaking what he thought to 
be the truth. | 

“This is a very serious view to take of the situation, chancellor,” 
he said, after a short silence. “Pardon me if I cannot adopt it at 
once. There are difficulties. He did not ask my daughter to 
receive this girl, it was she that chanced to offer.” 

“Chanced !” said Turbo scornfully. “Are you deceived by such 
a trick as that? Why do you think he chose the very hour when 
your daughter was with the queen? Why, only because he knew 
the queen would refuse and that your daughter would offer.” 

“True!” answered the marquis thoughtfully, “I remember she 
told me the king asked her to remain while he made his request. 
Are you sure you are right in your story of this romantic 
abduction? Is there evidence of it ?” 
_, dee, said Turbo, coolly bringing a paper from his pocket, 

here is the very warrant under which General Dolabella detained 
her till she could be otherwise disposed of.” 
“ But how do you come by it?” 
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“ After execution all warrants are brought to me to file in the 
Archives.” 

“And all you ask,” said the marquis, after carefully examining 
the warrant, “is the surrender of this girl? Itseems a small price 
to pay for your adhesion.” 

“ Possibly, but it is not so,” replied Turbo, “To begin with: I 
cannot prevent the king marrying either your daughter or the 
beggar. I must lose my game now, in any case. Then I havea 
strong fancy for this girl myself, and ask her as the price of my 
not prolonging the struggle. Of course I could manage that the 
king should marry her, but I should gain nothing by it. By the 
present arrangement I do.” 

“ Your position is quite clear to me now,” said the marquis. 

“Then you accept my terms ? ‘ 


“T do,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


“She had forgot her gowne of gray 
Which she did weare of late.”’ 

Ir would be hard to imagine a prettier picture than there was to 
be seen in the apartments of Mdlle. de Tricotrin on the afternoon 
of the day following the eventful reception. The cold season was 
drawing to aclose. The day had been very sultry ; and clad in 
the rich déshabillé of the Zenana, the beauty was lying listlessly 
on a luxurious divan, pretending to finish her siesta. A loose 
white robe of softest cotton was wrapped about her negligently, 
and her bare feet peeped shyly out of it. Her rounded ar as her 
littered brown hair, the tumbled heap of gaily striped pillows, 
in which her flushed face was half buried, all told of the languor- 
ous unrest of the East ; and the soft, rose-coloured light glimmered 
in from the domed ceiling upon a scene in which Europe seemed 
quite forgotten. 

Indeed, it was in its only half-concealed orientalism that 
Oneiria had the greatest charm for her. That was easy to see in 
all the decoration and appointments of the room, in the harmoni- 
ous shimmer of the arabesques, with which the plastered walls 
were painted, and the dwarf tables, and scattered cushions and 
softly glowing mats, which almost hid the cool, polished floor. 
No less was it visible ; in her own dress, and that ot Penelophon, 
who stood fanning her mistress with a large and gaudy palm- -leat 
fan. It has been “said that Mdlle. de Tricotrin had a pretty taste 
in costume, and it was her delight to devise modifications of the 
Kastern attires, which surro unded her amongst the lower orders, 
and dress her pretty maid in them. To-day Penelophon wore 10 
the Moorish fashion, to which she was accustomed, a long robe 
that reached loosely from her shoulders to her feet, of a soft 
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yellow hue. Low about her waist it was girt by a band of 


s¢ snarl cloth, richly embroidered with gold, and of almost ex- 


travagant breadth. Yet there is no other cineture which will so 
beautifully express the grace of a lithe young figure. Itconfined 
without restraint, and allow ed the robe to fall open naturally at 


the breast, so as to show beneath it a ime of a scarlet bodice. 


A silken scarf, knotted about her head, almost concealed her dark 
hair, Her arms and feet were bare, and looked almost as white 


as the silver anklets and armlets with which they were clasped, 
a which jingled with a soft and pleasant sound as she gently 


moved the fan. All other noise was hushed, and Penelophon stood 
uiet and content to look down with deepest admiration at the 
vely face resting in the pillows, while she waited patiently till 
er mistress should be tired of pretending to sleep. 

“Tis useless,’ said Mdlle. de Tricotrin, at last rousing herself 
"— a lazy toss of her arms; “I can sleep no more.” 

s it thinking of Trecenito that oree you awake ?” asked 
Pene a as her mistress sat up on the divan, and she kneeled 
at her feet to put on her dainty slippers. 

“Hush! hush! my girl; a maid must not speak of such things 
to her mistress.” 

‘Forgive me, madam, for indeed I meant no harm,” said Penelo- 
ph on, pausing in her work ti Loailent up wistfully. 

‘And you did no harm,” replied her mistress. “ Yes, you may 
speak of this tome. I like to hear you, for you are maid and 
friend in one. Yes, child,” she went on, taking the sweet, up- 
turned face in her hand « bale Seg: you are the only woman 
L ever loved; the only friend | ever had.” 

She sank back wearily upon the divan, and Penelophon 
stooped and kissed in deep devotion the little white foot she 
held in her hand before she hid it in the slipper. 

“Why do you do that, child ?”’ asked her mistress. 

“T don’t know,” answered Penelophon ; “ but you are so kind, 
and I am so happy, and you love Trece nito so. 

The girl’s great dark eyes were brimming with tears as she 
looked up, and her mistress saw them. ‘“ Why, child,” she said, 
“you love him too!” 

“No, no,” said Penelophon eagerly, a faint blush tinting her 
pale face. “Idonot love him. He is high above where my love 
can reach. I adore him and worship him, and it is you I love 
because youlove him. There is no one but you in the wide world 
whom such a man as he could love. It is only such a one as you 
who can know how to love him, and that is why you are so dear 
tome. You are thesweet saint that helps me to reach the throne 
ft my heaven. It is like worship to tire your hair, and dress 
you, and send you away in all your beauty to make him clad. 
You are the prayers I say to him, and the hymns I sing, and the 
sweet incense I offer to my god.” 
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“My child, my child,” said her mistress in a hushed voice, as 
of one who speaks in some vast, solemn cathedral, “ whence and 
what are you? It is only the angels who love like that. Surely 
it was one of them who whispered in my ear that I should ask 
him to give you to me.” 

“ Yes,” answered the maid, “ and it was surely one that brought 
you to him, because they knew how good he would be to me. 
‘He must not wait for paradise; they said. ‘We will bring him 
a wife as bright and pure and beautiful as the heavens, and he 
shall have a —— on earth. So they brought you to him, 
and they will show him the sunshine in your face, and the blue 
sky that slumbers in your eyes; he shall feel the warm clow of 
your lips, and know it is the spirit of life; he shail hear the 


murmur of your voice, and know it is the echo of the prayers 
which the saints have prayed.” 

“Hush! hush!” said her mistress, almost beneath her breath. 
“You must not speak so. You frighten me. Iam not what you : 


think. God help me! Iam not what youthink. And vet, child, 
yet 1 believe you would almost make me what you say. Ah 
me! if I had had a sister such as you! Sing to me, child, whil 
I he and think what I am and what I might have been.” 

Penelophon rose, and took a kind of lute, which was the 
instrument of the people, and began to sing to it some half 
Moorish love-song, ‘fall of those slurs and weird modulations 
which sound so strange to European ears. But Penelophon's 
plaintive voice had a fascination for her mistress, and she lay 
quite still listening till the end. As the song finished, the door 
opened, and Monsieur de Tricotrin came in. 

. My child,” said he, “T want to speak to you. 

‘* Alone ? ” 

“ Yes, alone.” 

“Go then, Penelophon,” said Mdlle. de Tricotrin; “ but com 
back and talk to me before I dress.” 

“It is a pretty wench the king gave you,” said the marquis, as 
the beggar-maid left the room. “| doubt if she helps much 
when he sees you together.” 

“ But I am very fond of her, sit 

“That is what I fancy is the case with him.” 

“No, that is impossible. A man could never be taken with a 
child like her.” 

“You must remember, my dear,” said the marquis, “ they have 
been playing hero and heroine together ina very romantic drama 
You know ?” 

“ Perfectly, sir; Penelophon has told me.’ 

“And yet you ‘do not believe a man may be infatuated with 
her ?” 

‘No, sir. She has nothing to charm a man.’ 
“Well, I have reasons for what I say.” 
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“Tndeed, sir.” 

“Yes. To begin with, Turbo, the chancellor, is crazy about 
her. y 

‘That was but the passing fancy of a brutal nature.” 

“My dear, you are quite mist uke n. He is crazy still.” 

“You surely must be joking, sir.” 

Not at all. In fact, it is on this very subject I came to speak 
He wants you to give her up to him.” 

‘T would rather _* up the throne!” cried she, warmly. 

“Softly, my child,” d the marquis. “Do not decide this 
matter too hastily. At throne is not a thing to be lightly cast 
on one side for the sake of a miserable little beggar-girl.” 

“Yes; but that is not the question now.” 

“My dear, it is the question.” 

“You do not mean——” 

‘IT mean simply that the chancellor asks your maid as the 
price of his adhesion, and without his adhesion we cannot 
succeed. That is all. I call it really handsome.” 

“And I—I call it infamous!” cried Mdlle. de Tricotrin, hotly. 
Ti is a villainy, and I will never consent to it!” 

“My dear,” said the marquis, soothingly, “what a fuss to 
make about this miserable creature. It is a mere matter of 
business; for you can hardly call a beggar a human being. 
Kquality and fraternity are all very well, but that would be 
going too far.” 

“| know your principles of equality well enough, sir, and [| 
do not call this poor girl human. She is an angel, and he—he 


bo 


is a fiend, that Penelophon dreams of and wakes screaming. She 
shudders when she even thinks of him, and the sight “of him 
horror that paralyses her. No, no; I will not part with 

her. You have my answer, sir.” 

“ My child,” said the marquis, calmly, in spite of his vexation, 
“Tam not pleased with you. You are talking very foolishly. | 
did not ask you for an answer now, and I “will not take one. 
This evening, ere you retire for the night, I will hear your 
decision. Turbo will be in waiting, and you can send the girl to 
him to be got out of the way, or else you can let her stay for the 
king to marry, whichever you like. Remember what has hap- 
pened in this country before, and remember the character of the 
present sovereign. That is all I ask at present. I will leave you 
to consider the 3 matter. 

With these words M. de Tricotrin went abruptly from the 
room. He saw he had made an impression upon his daughter by 
what he had said, and he was an old enough hand at the came 
of persuading women to know the value of allowing i impressions 
so made to ferment by themselves. He knew that further dis- 
cussion would only disturb her and arrest the process, till perhaps 
What he considered a mere girlish fantastic mood would become 
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solidified into a wholly illogical and obstinate determination, 
which might afterwards prove quite insoluble. 

“Women, he used to say, “have no opinions. They have 
merely contradictory states of mind, which serve them in- 
differently instead. They are states of mind which live upon 
contradictions. Failing this they perish, and consequently, as 
a, state of mind of some kind is a moral necessity, to women no 
less than to men, in the absence of external contradiction, they 
will soon contradict themselves.” | 

Whether the marquis’s theory has any real scientific value 
is a matter of doubt. It is mons ‘ly interesting here as the one 
upon which he acted with his daughter. She was not always 
easy to manage. She was naturally a woman of Spirit, and, 
moreover, quite understood the high pecuniary value her father 
placed upon her. She had known all her life that she was the 
best card he had to play, and that now she was the only one. 
It is not to be wondered at then, that, being human, she from 
time to time showed a strong disposition to have a say in the 
game. The marquis saw she was in one of her antagonistic 
moods now; so, as we have said, he left the poisonous barm 
he had dexterously planted to ferment and produce the meta- 
morphosis he desired. 

Mdlle. de Tricotrin did not talk much to Pene lophon when she 
returned. She was occupied in trying to convince herself that 
no man of the world could possibly admire the girl. She had 
always liked the pale, delicate face herself for its purity and 
dreamy simplicity. She could imagine, perhaps, a painter, or 
a sculptor, or a poet—yes, but was not Kophetua a poet after 
all? Were not all the high-flown democratic opinions which he 
was constantly expressing nothing but the love of a poet for 
nature and the base multitude whom he idealised as the children 
of nature ? 

She was conscious of feeling distinctly colder to her maid, as 
she was being dressed for Count Kora’s rout, to which she was 
going that evening. But Penelophon saw no difference, and she 
fondled her idol’s lustrous hair and caressed the soft folds of her 
gown as lovingly as ever; and when all was done, rejoiced as 
unaffectedly in the surpassing beauty she was sending forth as 
her offering to the hero she worshipped. 

The marquis did not refer again to the subject at his heart; 
but as he ascended the stairs of the Kora Palace, he cently 
stirred the fermentation he had set up. 

“You know, my child,” he said, blandly, “that your presence 
here to-night finally marks you as the accepted « candidate of the 

Kallists.” 

“You have told me so, sir.” 

“And you know that there remain now only two persons to 
gain,” 
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“You mean, sir, I presi 
“The chancellor and the king. To-night you will either win 
or lose the former. You have to play a stroke which will count 
more than everything we have done. You understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then, as you have determined to refuse the price Turbo asks 
for his alliance, you had better try and win him by the other way 
in which you are so clever, my dear.’ 

“He is invulnerable to those we eapons, sir. I might as well try 
to charm the wind.” 

“Then I suppose we must call him lost.” 

Mdlle. de Tricotrin did not answer. It was a good sign. The 
marquis felt hopeful, and wes. rmined to assure the chancellor that 
if he would be present at the time and place appointed he would 
not be disappointed. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


“MORIBUNDUS AMOR.” 
‘* What is thy name, faire maid ? quoth he. 
' Pene! on, O king, loth she.”’ 
Count Kora’s rout did little to restore Mdlle. de Tricotrin’s 
peace of mind. To be sure Kophetua was there. He was fond 
of society, and went freely amongst his rout-giving subjects. 


Kophetua talked with Mdlle. de Tricotrin, but somehow he did 
not seem so animated as usual. It is true they spoke in the 
same familiar tone as before, but for the first time the spice of 
crowing intimacy was wanting. 

It is the most intoxicating flavour that conversation can have, 
and nothing is more banal than the sense of staleness when it 
ceases. To-night was one of these occasions for these two. Their 
words seemed dead, and every effort which Mdlle. de Tricotrin 
made to restore their life was unavailing. In vain did she pose 
in her privileged réle as his gentle philosopher. In vain did she 
tempt him to further confessions, and raise the deep questions 
which before had always made = speak so low and earnestly. 

A damp and chilly pall seemed to overhang them, and she felt 
the familiar path a | Was once so gay and sweet with flowers 
was now worn bare, and had no longer any power to charm. All 
her noble sentiments and pretty fancies, for which he had been 

‘0 greedy, were now like empty husks she was offering him. The 

crain was gone. 

She knew that the king felt it too, and was not amused or 
even interested. She knew he was loyally making efforts not to 
tall back from the point they had reached together, but soon he 
changed the conversation to the lightest banter. He even began 
to pay her compliments. Then the bitter truth against which 
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she was struggling seemed to gain a sudden strength. It framed 
itself in words upon her lips, and she said to herself, “ He is 
getting tired of me. 

Her sad conviction was only strengthened when at last, as with 
a forlorn hope of keeping up the tone of their talk to the pitch 
of confidential friendliness which it had previously attained, 
Kophetua broached a subject which was peculiar to themselves, 
Their secret, as he fondly thought it, was his last resource to 
recall the delight which he had been accustomed to find in her 
society. or in spite of all his certainty that she was p ay’ ing a 
deep game with him, and using against his heart a whole battery 
of carefully prey pared weapons, “yet he was obliged to confess that 
her soc iety had been irresistibly delightful, and he was resolved 
not to let the sweet cup pass away from him without at least 
another draught. 

“ How is our Penelophon, made moiselle ?” he asked. 

“In the best of health, sire,” she answered, pe rhaps i a little coldly. 

“T can never thank you enough,” he went on, “for being so 
kind to her.” 

“T do nothing for her, sire,” she r ephied, with that little laugh 
that means everything but enjoyment. “At least, nothing that 
a mistress will not do for a faithful maid, and one whom she has 
so much reason to make a favourite.” 

“Oh, but you do,” he answered ; “I have seen, for instance, 
how you try to please the poor child with those gowns in which 
she looks so pretty.” 

“Had I known your majesty observed her so closely,” she said, 
“T should hardly have dared to show my interest in her so plainly ; 
but I ought to have guessed that you would feel a more tl ian 
passing interest in a girl whom you had rescued so romantically. 

“Then she has told you the whole story ?”” asked the king, 
with a shade of annoyance in his voice. 

“ Yea” 

“Then you can understand the interest I must feel in her 
future.” 

“Perfectly,” answered Mdlle. de Tricotrin. “It must have 
such a charming flavour of the old | ballad for you.” 

“JT am not very fond of ballads,” said the king, a little distantly. 

“JT am sorry, sire,” she anewored. simply, ‘“‘ because they have 
for me such a delicious savour of nature. I was going to ask you 
to tell me the name of the beggar in the story. I had a fancy for 
calling my maid by it.” 

e Do y ou not know ?” asked the king, looking “ her fixedly. 

“No,” she answered, meeting his look with perfect frankness, 
for she was speaking the truth; “I have never heard or seen the 
ballad.” 

“She was called Penelophon,” said the king, with an em- 
barrassed laugh. 
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Mdlle. de Tricotrin gave a genuine start of surprise. “Is your 
majesty serious?” she said. 


“ Perfectly.” 
“What a strange nae iy oe 
Their conversation h ad been vetting colder and colder. By 


some evil influence Kophetua seemed to be choosing the worst 
things he could say, and Mdlle. de Tricotrin replying with eve ry- 
thing that was best calculated to annoy the king. It had reached 
at last to a painful idieume and the embarrassment which now 
fell upon them both froze it altogether. They sat in silence, each 
knowing perfectly that the other was thinking something it 
would be a wide breach of manners to say, and that is almost 
worse than saying it. 

Yet they need not have been so embarrassed, for, as it happened, 
it was no coincidence at all. The old tradition still grew green 
within the Liberties of St. Lazarus, and there were few families 
in which one of the women was not named Penelophon. Still 
the Beggars kept so much to themselves that this very natural 
custom was not generally known, and certainly it had never come 
to the ears of the king cr Mdlle. de Tricotrin. Hence their em- 
barrassment was as great as if it had been well-founded, and 
was most happily relieved by the count desiring to know if his 
majesty would take a dish of tea. 

lt was perhaps more than a coincidence which later in the 

evening caused Kophetua to - M. de Tricotrin what he thought 
of the new American Republic. His interview with Mdlle. de 
Tricotsin seemed to put matrimony further from him than ever, 
and his abdication was staring him in the face. He began to see 
it was unavoidable, and his innate moral courage and conscien- 
tiousness made him cast about for a light in which the inevitable 
should appear a duty that he chose for himself to perform. More 
than ever he began to wonder whether his position were not a 
crime, and whether plain morality did not bid him resign and 
form a republic. The ro with his revolutionary ideas, was 
naturally the man to help him along the road by which alone his 
moral escape could be made. He determined to lose no time in 
getting the help he expected, seeing that M. de Tricotrin, like all 
'renchmen of fashion, was ready to express a passionate admira- 
tion of the American Constitution. 


“ As a republic,” said the marquis, in answer to the king, “if 


l may so far express myself in your majesty’s presence,—as a 
republic, I look upon it as one of the sublimest emanations of the 
human brain.” 

“Pray do not apologise for your opinions,” replied the king ; 
“they are entirely in accord with my own. I myself regard a 
republic as an institution so divine that I am tempted to look 

upon a kinz as amongst the worst of criminals.” 


“ There,” “said the marquis, with deferential positiveness, “ your 
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majesty, I differ entirely. I look upon a king as the greatest of 
human benefactors.” 

“ But, my dear marquis, ’ said the king, “ your two positions 
are flatly contradictory.’ 

“With submission,’ answered the a, “it seems to me 
that one is the corollary of the other. It is because I so admire 
a republic that I also venerate the institution of hereditary 
monarchy.” 

“T must positively congratulate you, marquis,” said the king, 
“on your inimitable genius for paradox. It is most wittily 
conceived ; but, seriously, [ want your opinion.” 

“ And, seriously, I give it you, sire,” said the marquis, in whose 
political programme the resignation of Kophetua found no place. 

“Then permit me to say,” answered the king, “that I entirely 
fail to understand your opinion. 

“And yet,” said the marquis, “it isnotsoobscure. Your majesty 
will admit, that the most perfect republic is that in which the 
greatest amount of power remains actually In the hands of the 
sovereign people i in their corporate capacity.” 

“ Certainly,” answered the king. “The less a constitution 
necessitates the delegation of ae to officers, and especially 
to a chief officer the more perfectly republican it is.” 

“Very well,” pursued the Frenchman. “Then as a chief 
officer of some kind is necessary, the first question to solve is the 
manner of his appointment. Now if you elect him, it is certain 
that some real power will slip into his hands. It is even neces- 
sary that it should, in order to give dignity to the office. For 
since he is unadorned with the panoply of heredity, a lack of 
dignity will always bea difficulty about your elected chief officer. 
For the same reason the elective machine ‘ry must be such as to 
ensure, as far as is humanly possible, that the cleverest man in 
the state shall be chosen; otherwise your majesty sees that the 
government of which he is head will not receive the respect that 
is necessary to stability.” 

‘So far I perceive your meaning,” answered the king. “It is 
that there is no instinctive reverence felt by the vulgar for an 
elected president. He is, as it were, a mere chip carved by the 
elective machine from the mass of the community. Therefore 
for sentimental reasons—that is; in order that he may be endowed 
with that weight of authority which is the mainspring of cheerful 
obedience to.the law—it is necessar y that he should be an extra- 
ordinary man, with extraordinary powers. 

“Exactly,” said the marquis; “and it is precisely there that 
you find the weak point of the non-monarchical republic, if your 
majesty will allow me the expression. Itisa form of government 
which involves an almost fatal inconsistency. It gives you as a 
leading idea the election of one man in whom the ultimate legis- 
lative and administrative powers must be vested to a oreater or 
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less extent, and this very man is also by the fundamental theory 
of the system the most dangerous person to whom those powers 
can be committed, seeing that, as he is the citizen of the highest 
political ability, he is also the man best able to abuse them to his 
own advantage. I would submit then, sire, that this paradox 
which is inherent in all constitutions like the American—although 
theoretically that is the best that was ever devised—is beyond 
expression more remarkable than that of which your majesty 
accuses me. It is a paradox which shows us how a kingless 
commonwealth is like an arch: apparently it is perfectly stable, 
and yet from the first day of its erection it is exerting a force 
which tends to its own destruction.” 

“Well, I must admit,” answered the king, “the existence of 
this paradox. You make it quite clear to me that it is a real 
objection to what you call a non-monarchical republic ; but at the 
same time the vice is obviously far greater in an hereditary 
monarchy.” 

“If your majesty will pardon me,” replied the marquis, who 
felt his blood getting up as his hobby pranced beneath him, “ I 
think I can show you that this is not so.” 

“Tf you can,” answered the king, with some irritation at the 
disappointment he felt in his expected ally, “may I die if you 
could not show anything !” 

“And yet it is not so difficult,” continued the marquis. “ Your 
majesty will observe, if I may so far presume in the cause of 
truth, that the real merit of hereditary monarchy in the eyes 
of all enlightened publicists is this: It involves the assumption 
that the chief officer of the state should always be a man of 
ordinary capacity, and, as far as possible, without political aspira- 
tions or abilities. That is the very essence of the hereditary 
principle.” 

“Really, marquis,” said Kophetua, a little nettled, “it is a 
charming doctrine to address to a king.” 

“Your majesty will pardon me,’ pursued the marquis hastily, 
“in the cause of truth. We have arrived then at this position : 
A chief officer appointed on the hereditary principle is the best, as 
assuring the lowest possible intellect which we can reach without 
bringing the office into contempt ; and thus we see that a limited 
monarchy, such as England or your majesty’s own state, is the 
only true form of republic, in that it distinetly repudiates the 
idea that the head of the community is in any way its ruler, or 
nt to be its ruler.” 

_ “In fact,” said Kophetua bitterly, “we kings are only perfect 
in our imperfection, and useful in so far as we are useless.” 

“God forbid that your majesty should put such a cynical 
paradox on me,” cried the marquis. “ Your usefulness is extreme. 
Che necessity for your perfection cannot be exaggerated. I have 
said that you represent the lowest point of capacity which is 
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consistent with the safety of the state. It is there that yoy 
have the advantage over a president. In you the minimum of 
capacity may be extremely low without danger, seeing that there 
is a divinity clinging about the kingly office which is entirely 
absent from any elec tive magistrate. You are the visible emblem 
of law and order. You are instituted as the personification of 
loyalty. Without such a personification the feeling cannot exist 
amongst the vulgar. Precisely in the same way and on the same 
grounds wise men long ago invented God as a personification of 
morality. There is no vi isible reason why you should be head of 
the state more than any one else—an advantage which an elected 
officer of course cannot enjoy. In default of a visible reason the 
people’s instinctive faith in the existing institution invents for 
them one that is supernatural and mystic. You are to polities 
what the deity is to ethics, with the additional advantage that 
you really exist. No position could possibly be more respectable.” 

“Or more degrading,” Kophetua broke in. “It is a noble and 
inspling conv iction for a man, that he is an idol to sit and wag 
his head when some one pulls the string.” 

“Your majesty is unjustly severe upon the office,’ said the 
marquis. “To me it is the most ennobling a man can hold; for 
it involves the duty of fostering a love of law and order by 
attaching the people to your own person by ties of affection. 
With action forbidden you, you have to make yourelf popular 
and respected. It is a task of the utmost difficulty, and only to 
be accomplished by the highest nobility of character. It is a 
task,” continued the Frenchman, with a profound bow, “in 
which your majesty has entirely succeeded. In you, at least, 
to resign would be criminal.’ 

“ Marquis,” said Kophetua, after a pause, with that expression 
of lofty sentiment which sometimes illumined his handsome face, 
“you give me the richest of gifts. You give me a new point 
of view, and from it I see a prospect of surpassing beauty.” 

M. de Tricotrin’s conversation with the king made him more 
eager than ever to win the assistance of Turbo. He had made 
another impression, he was sure. He had found the king quite 
content not to marry in the prospect of forming a republic. He 
had left him with the seed of a desire for a wife that he might 
continue to be a king. But Kophetua must not be left alone. 
He was a man, and had opinions. It was absolutely necessary to 
ensure that Turbo would cultivate instead of rooting out the 
good impression. Then, with Penelophon secretly removed out 
of the way- -and the king need never know how it was done— 
the course would be clear for his own daughter. 

(To be continued.) 









































VIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM AT CHORLEYWOOD, 
RICKMANSWORTH. 
For the first time in the annals of open-air acting a play has 
been given during a drenching pour of rain. The weather 
looked most unpromising on the 30th July last, when, at the hos- 
pitable invitation of H. Harding Cox, Esq., a large number of 
spectators assembled at Chorleywood, to view a night performance 
of this poetic fancy in the open air. At 8.45 P.M. it was still 
raining, and every one made up their mind, in true cricket fashion, 
that there could be no play, but, as often happens, they had 
reckoned without their host. Huge awnings were spread out 
over the actors and audience, and although the former must have 
got terribly wet when they disappeared through their various 
exits, still while they were in view of the audience they were well 
protected. Although everything was against a good performance 
on account of the cheerless weatber, it must be recorded that the 
actors one and all gave an admirable performance of this charm- 
ing play. Soon after the appointed hour, 9.45 P.M., the band 
started the overture of Mendelssohn, and in due time the white 
lag, waved by Mr. H. Cox, Junr., gave the signal for the electric 
light, which, after one attempt, sprang up and illumined the 
whole of the foreground. All had been in darkness, but the light 
gave a beautiful aspect to the scene, showing the groves and 
bushes, and causing the overhanging trees to stand out of the 
gloom. The foreground was a green sward, with Titania’s bower 
on the right, a large tree in the centre, and winding paths and 
recesses among the bushes and trees of the shrubbery at the back 
VOL, XIX. 24 
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making the exits of the performers. In fact, the whole scene was 
a purely natural site without any artificial aids, beyond the light, 
to heighten the stage effect. As an instance of this, the action of 
Puck and the other fairies, suddenly vanishing into the thie! 
darkness which lay beyond the ken of the electric light, will n 
be easily forgotten by those who witnessed the beautiful effec; 
The whole performance was like a dream, with its absolutel) 
ap propriate surroundings, and the actors all seemed to catch the 
spirit of the scene. The play was represented — In 
entirety, the scenes in the palace of Theseus being transferred 1 
the wood. In a short account such as this is it edit be im- 
possible to go into the merits of indivi idual performers, especial 
where one and all were so excellent. The gambols of the fairi 
heralding the approach of their king and queen; the stately 
movements of Theseus; the grace of the ladies; and the anties: 
Bottom, and his motley crew, were all replete with imaginati 
and artistic thought. The whole effect was aided by the intro- 
duction of Mendelssohn’s incidental music, admirably played | 
the band, under the direction of Mr. Claude Ponsonby. We believ 
this is the first time that this talented gentleman has occupied 
the responsible post of director of the orchestra, and after witness- 
ing the way in which he handled his band, and the precision wit 
which he brought out all the difficult incidental music with which 
the play is full, we may safely advise him to repeat his task not 
once again but often. From the time he gave the beat for tl 
first note of the overture, till the end of the play, he was full; 
master of the situation. Lastly, it must be mentioned that th 
whole arrangement and stage -man agement of the play fell to the 
share of Mrs. Labouchére, and she must be w armly congratulated 
on her work. Her artistic knowledge was evident from the first, 
in the groupings, movements, and disposition of the character 
and we now take a reluctant farewell, with a final w bes of con- 
gratulation and thanks to all who took part in this charming 
representation, and enabled their audience to spend one of th 
most enjoyable evenings of the season, notwithstanding the cruel 
opposition of the elements, 


BINOCULAR. 
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THe sudden burst of summer, at the opening of the month, was 





“ uch a surprise to a weary world, that the protracted Session—to 

. be repeated in the autumn—the Parnellite manceuvres, the record 

, of diplomacy abroad and crime at home, are well-nigh forgotten. 
We had almost reconciled ourselves to the picture of 

“ 9 A tho isand times 

: Ten thousa ears together, naked, fasting 

ve Upon a bar! iountain, and still winter 

e;| : In storm pe 

3S- for our holiday. We had grown to believe that the harvest was 

th } spoiled, and that the spring flowers which lingered in August were 

eh the last ; but, sera tamen respexit, and we have basked in sunbeams 

Lot worthy of a better season. Not for long, however. A relapse 

he was to be expected, and it is wonderful how little damage the 

lly }  sunlessness and tempests have done the crops. Fires, however, in 

shi : August and the frigus penetrabile of the solstice are summer 

he 2 novelties whose influences (or rather influenzas) will not readily 

ed : be forgotten. 

‘st 

- At all events the “so-called” (as a preacher is once said to have 

| termed the nineteenth century) summer holidays are in full 

- swing, and braces of happy bachelors, and caravans headed by 

sat paterfamilias, on moor and mountain, by sea and spa, at home and 

ACL 


abroad, are enjoying themselves (or otherwise) in the complicated 
fashion peculiar to our age. The simpler habits of olden time 
may be worth recalling. This is how Mr. Samuel Pepys, “ Clerk 
of the Treasury to the Commissioners of the Affairs of Tangier, 
and Surveyor-General of the Victualling Department,” records 
one day’s summer outing, temp. Caroli if -— 


* And anon at noon comes Mr. Creed by chance, and by-and-by the three 
young ladies (Lord Sandwich’s daughters); and very merry we were with our 
pasty, very well baked; and a good dish of roasted chickens ; pease, lobsters, 
Straw berries, And after dinner to cards; and about five o’clock by water down to 
Greenwich ; and up to the t p of the hill, and there played upon the ground at 
cards, And so to the cherry garden, and then by water, singing finely to the 
mcge, and there landed, and so took boat again and to Somerset House. And by 
this time, the tide being against us, it was past ten of the clock ; and such a trouble- 
never ann a In regard of my Lady Paulina’s fearfulness, that in all my life I 

“ see any poor wretch in that condition. Being come hither, there waited 
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for them their coach ; but it being so late I doubted what to do how to get them 
home. After half an hour’s stay in the street, I sent my wife home by coach with 
Mr. Creed’s boy; and myself and Creed in the coach home with them But, Lord! 


the fear that my Lady Paulina was in every step of the way ; and, indeed, at this 
time of the night it was no safe thing to go that road ; so that I was even a 
of myself, though I appeared otherwise. We came safely, hi ver, to their |] 
where we knocked them up, my Lady and all the f n bed. § 


them into doors ; and leaving them with the maids, 
there is the underground railway—“‘“ mighty fine!” as our diarist 
would ejaculate | 


Cards are no longer played on the top of Greenwich Hill, and 


for the rescue of the benigchted traveller. 





The situation of foreign affairs, or, as Lord Beaconsfield pithily 
termed them, “ British interests abroad,” cannot be better summed 
up than in the words of Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Minister 
banquet : 


‘My lords and gentlemen, on this occasion you us! expect that the M 


who responds to this toast will give you his impression with res t to the exist 
condition of foreign affairs, Iam happy to say that 

vails ; and though I am far from venturing to prophesy, a1 

to forecast in what direction popular passion or po] r f may di 


vast forces of nations, | think I may say with mor in 1] 
before said it in this hall, that the object of all rulers of 1 world is t 
uninterrupted peace. Let me say one or two words al whi 
occupied us in past years. From the standpoint of 1 present it is difficult t 


imayine how much of confusion and danger were associated in the past 

names of Egypt and Bulgaria. At present in Egypt yt} iS § : 

and beyond the utmost wishes that we can have formed. There are still 

on the frontier. They are not dangers which we fear, but they are dangers w! 
should remind us not to abate the precautions we have taken, The inter 
cial difficulty, which at one time seemed almost insuperable, has, thanks mainl: 
to the ability of Sir E. Vincent and those who worl ler him, been entire] 
surmounted, and Egypt is among the solvent powers of the world. These things 
are very cheering. They don’t alter in the least degree the point of view f1 


which we contemplate our Egyptian policy. To us it is not the annexation 
territory which is desirable. What we wish is that ther | an Egypt s 


sustaining, strong enough to master internal disorder, to repel an external for : 
Until we can be satisfied that that state of things « ts we shall remain to assist 

Egypt. The moment that we are satisfied that i shall gladly relie 
ourselves from the unnecessary burden. With respect to Bulgaria, all, as far as 


external appearances go, tends to future tranquillity and peace. I think we! 
venture to hope that the conviction is stealing up is of tl 


Zt 


statesmen of Europe that the best thing to do with Bulgaria is to leave it alo! 
to leave it to its own development, to leave it to the decision of its own inhabitants, 
to leave it to the path which they who have shown such high character, such great 


courage, who bave shown themselves worthy to be the founders of a great 1 atiol 
shall choose as the path best fitted for their own national destiny and prosperity. 
L believe that such a course will best suit all the nations of Europe. Und ubted 
it will suit England, which desires nothing except the freedom and indepen lenc 


of the Bulgarian people. I believe it will suit G: rmany, Vv ho has constant 
professed that the matter is one of indifference to her. It will suit Austria, 
desires the maintenance of the territorial status quo; and I believe that, W 
considered, it will suit Russia, whose one preoccupation it is not to be false t te 
gallantry of her soldiers, who have shed their blood like water in securing freed 


to Bulgaria. But it seems tome that if Bulgaria becomes prosperous and content 

that that will be the highest satisfaction which Russian aspirations should see! 
that the memory of those splendid deeds of valour, which will for ever adorn ' 
annals of Russia, will be best honoured in the judgment of posterity, if it ca 
said that upon that valour, as upon a foundation, was built up the superstructur 
of a tranquil, a contented, and a progressive nation,” 
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“If it can be;” that is the question. The Emperor of 
Germany's recent speech at a military banquet, to the effect 
that “not a stone” should be yielded of acquired territory, goes 
to prove that the situation still admits of a firm though defiant 
“Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.” 

The imperial meeting at Peterhof doubtless tended to accentuate 
the coherence between Russia and Germany; but we cannot but 
feel that the attitude of the Czar towards Bulgaria may be dis- 
torted into divergent directions by the intrigues of the Panslavists, 
and the opportunity which the retention of Prince Ferdinand 
and the standing menace of Prince Alexander afford. Mean- 
while, M. de Giers’ visit to Franzensbad—his first since 1886— 
ought certainly to conduce to a friendly understanding between 
Austria and Russia. We should not be at all surprised if, as we 
have several times before hinted, a conference were summoned 
for some settlement of the Bulgarian question. The retirement 
of the Field-Marshal Von Moltke, and the appointment of his 
“under-study,” the Count Von Waldersee in his stead, have long 
been expected, and will not seriously affect events. The veteran 
remains president of a commission of “notables” who supervise 
the military departments. The significance of the change, how- 
ever, lies in its exemplification of the wonderful continuity of 
German preparation. There is doubtless an “ under-study ” of 
Prince Bismarck as well. 





“ Ipsius certe ducis hoc referre videtur, 
Ut qui fortis erit sit felicissimus idem, 
Ut lweti phaleris omnes et torquibus omnes.” 


The Italians have sustained a reverse at Massowah; and, as we 
anticipated, Abyssinia is beginning to prove the hornets’ nest 
that a barbarous highland country with an infernal climate 
usually becomes. Meanwhile, we too have’ begun fighting in 
Zululand, although Dinizulu has been inquired for, are no wiser 
or luckier than our neighbours, and are menaced with a fresh 
mareh to Thibet. ) 





Boulanger, except for a random shot at St. Jean D’Angely, 
which seems to have missed the mark, is quiescent,* and those 
who sneer at him as a sham are triumphant; but Bombastes 
: urloso will have his chance for all that, and “a day will come.” 
His appearance on the stage is still the signal for riot, and in 
France this is an omen of political success. The announcement 
that the Archduchess Clothilde of Austria, with her daughters, 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, his family, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier, have arrived at Coburg to join the 
Princess Clémentine, has excited some interest in the German 


* This was written before his triple return to the Chamber. 
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newspapers. It is said that a family council is the cause, and 
that a good round sum has been already expended in proppin 
the Bulgarian potentate. The French prints, on the other han 
have never explained whence “B. the fourth,’ of French fame, 
derives his pecuniary support. “D’ot mange M. le Génd ai 
Boulanger ?—naturellement du pain.” As for the “sullen 
crowds,” ete., on the burial of General Eudes, and the commu- 
nistic rage discovered to be brooding and latent by the news- 
pa pers, we doubt if they would have borne such a terrible front 
in the livelier season. The Germanophobia that leads Parisians 
to believe that the metropolitan priests are Teuton spies is a 
new phase of anti-sacerdotalism that is “quite too delightfully 
French.” 


g 
l, 


Madame Adam is rivalling the lady duellists in her journalistic 
ferocity of patriotism. Not content with publis| ing in the 
Nouvelle Revue “the strange true story” of the Battenberg 
marriage incident, she has deluged “ M. de Bismarck” with abuse, 
because the German papers question the authenticity of “the 
revelation.” “Liar” is not a pretty expression ; but if “at lovers’ 
pe rjuries Jove laughs,” all the more does the “ honest broker” 


doubtless at “ printer's ink on printer's paper.” 


— 


The Chinese Exclusion Bill has passed the Senate House at 
Washington. The wife of the new Field-Marshal of Germany is 
an American of evangelical proclivities. Maxwell, the murderer 
of Preller, has been executed after his four years respite ; and the 
Duchess of Marlborough has been remarried to the Duke in 
London. This seems the budget of American news, not so 
colossal as “they do things down there” usually. 





“My good Sancho ” (eontinued the Duchess, respecting the 
three thousand three hundred lashes which the sham Merlin had 
imposed on him for the deliverance of Dulcinea) “ must get a rod 
of briars or of whipcord ; for letters written in blood cannot be 
disputed, and the deliverance of a great lady like Dulcinea is not 
to be purchase -d with a song.” “Give me the n, madam, some rod 
or bough,” quoth Sancho, ‘ “and I will use it if it does not smart 
too much.” “ Fear not,” answered the Duchess; “it shall be my 
care to provide you with a whip that shall suit you exactly, and 
agree with the tenderness of your flesh as if it were its own 
brother.” This surely is the whip for which Mr. Parnell has 
been searching. It is strange to recall the successive stages ol 
the melodrama which culminated in the Special Commission. 
They may be tabulated thus :— 

Overture. Mr. Forster’s charges repeated by the Times, and a 


considerable time subsequently supplemented by letters tending, 
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f not false, to prove Mr. Parnell’s association with the rump of 
the Celtic conspiracy. Later, Mr. Dillon raises “a point of pri- 
vilege respecting assertions about himself in the Times. 

Act 1. Nonsuited action for libel against the Times by one of 

e few members of the Irish party manifestly not included in 

lenunciations. 

Act 2. Revival, after a long interval, of “ desirability,” etc., in 
the House of Commons of some vindication by Mr. Parnell & Co. 
Violent repudiation by Mr. Parnell of the Times letters a 
ridiculous forgeries ; “would have” entered the witness-box. 

Act 3. The Government offer a Special Commission to inquire 
into the allegations of the Attorney-General’s speech in the libel 
case, as regards Mr. Parnell “and others”; these words, though 
prominent in the original draught, unfortunately omitted by Mr. 
Smith in his declaration to the House. 

Act 4. Mr. Gladstone founds on this omission his theory of a 
Governmental covenant to inquire into the famous letters alone. 
Mr. Parnell in a fever of indignation that he is to be forced 
before a tribunal which he does not sanction. Mr. Gladstone 
objects to Mr. Justice Day as a member of the Commission, 
because somebody (since contradicted by somebody else) declares 
that he heard him in Dublin give utterance to Tory sentiments 
after dinner; and the Irish party generally object to everything 
and everybody except Mr. Gladstone. 

Act 5. The Commission Bill passes, and Mr. Parnell forthwith 
takes the preliminaries for an action of libel in Scotland. 

Act 6. (But this is merely prophecy). The proceedings before 
the Commission and the progress of the action will eventually 
hamper and impede each other ; points of privilege will be raised 
and fictitious grievances evolved, so that, if possible, nothing defi- 
nite can be decided until a general] election ; the indemnity clause 
of the Special Commission Bill, which is likely to bring forward 
a little “Queen’s evidence,” will be rendered less effective by the 
fact that all regular evidence procurable by a court of law with 
regard to the letters has been received and brought to an issue. 
But, for all this, we believe that the melodrama will end happily 
(1n a union, of course) for Great Britain, and that it will become 
impossible to combine the parts of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde with 
success. Mr, Parnell will discover that to satisfactorily explain 
the Byrne letter about the cheque for £100 “ you promised” will 
task his energies, even in the land whose whisky competes with 
that of the Emerald Isle. 


| 


 ] 


— 





Mr. Parnell is in truth at present like the provoking person 
who, on being asked whether he will have tea or coffee for 
breakfast, replies, “ Either.” Nothing will content him, and an 
injustice is fabricated out of every effort to vindicate his honour 
and that of the House of Commons. Even when he is at last 
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baited into seeking a verdict at the hands of twelve Midlothianists 
his organ, the Freeman’s Journal, can speak as follows :— 

“ Both ministers and the Zimes, as well as their aiders and backers, will meet with 
but scant sympathy in this turning of the tables upon them. If they had the 


sich 


smallest modicum of wit they would have taken the hint repeatedly given tha 
Mr. Parnell had a stone in his sleeve, and that the passing of the Commission Act 


would not be completed without a move on his side which would materially alter 
the relations of the parties, and change the complexion of the case. Mr, Parnes 
with the coolness of a man who contemns the mean artifices of his foes and th 
confidence of one who knows exactly what course to take and when to take it. 
checkmates his opponents when they were rubbing their hands and chuckling over 
their own exceeding cleverness. What was done on Saturday in Edinburgh was 
effected with secrecy and suddenness.” 

“Stone in his sleeve” is good, and a delicious Hibernicism. We 
imagined that the “cards” occupied that position, as a rule, in 
such cases, and as for his opponents “rubbing their hands” the 
Freeman's Journal quite forgets that the Government are merely) 
endeavouring to clear Mr. Parnell’s character, and to save that of 
the assembly which at present he can hardly be said to adorn. 
It also appears to have forgotten that the 7imes has no property 
in Scotland, as by its system the agents must forward payment 
before receiving a single copy of the newspaper, and that there- 
fore to found an action there will be less easy than Messrs. 
Herschell, Russell, and Lockwood must suppose. But this move 
on the chessboard will doubtless serve to create friction and 
increase prejudice ; while it has already engendered in Mr. Glad- 
stone a love for solicitors. 





Indeed, in our opinion, the Government’s best course would 
have been to have moved the suspension of the Nationalist mem- 
bers, until one or more of them had taken some steps to disprove 
charges which have taken such a tirm grasp of the public mind. 
Such a resolution would have driven Mr. Parnell into the very 
course which he has so long deferred and at last adopted; while 
the main objection of expense can hardly now hold good. 





The Chamberlain-Parnell controversy can scarcely be utilised 
any more as a repique on the Liberal Unionists. It is evident 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s answer in the Times that Mr. O'Shea 
had authority to represent the Irish leader’s “ views,” and tha 
these views comprised a scheme for Local Government, manifestly 
not intended to be final, and a Crimes Act with those clauses 
which his myrmidoms now stigmatise as the “ Star Chamber ” and 
“ Blood Tax” provisions left in. But neither Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir George Trevelyan, Sir W. V. Harcourt; nor, for the 
matter of that, Mr. Chamberlain himself, are quite the men they 
were in August 1885. The gist of Mr. Chamberlain's admirable 
and moderate explanation of the matter best appears from the 
subjoined quotation :— 


“« Previously to the appearance of his letter I had understood that he denied that 
Mr, O’Shea had any authority to represent his views, and that he repudiated all 
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responsibility for the scheme for a National Council or Central Board submitted to 
me by that gentleman. Now, however, I gather that what Mr. Parnell intended to 
repudiate was all cognisance or approval of what he calls my plan. The “ plan” 


was really a suggestion contai! in a short paragraph of a letter addressed to 
1 old personal acquaintance of mine and originally intended to be confidential, 
although, with my permission, the whole letter was subsequently shown to a few 
centlemen in Ireland. The id vas never at any time worked out in detail, and 
it was not the subject of any discussion with Mr. O’Shea. I am consequently 
e ready toadmit Mr, Parnell’s disclaiming any assent to it.” 
Here the matter should remain, but in the words of Touchstone :— 
‘“ Oh, sir, we quarrel in print, the book, As you have books for good manners, 
I will name you the degrees. 1 first, the retort courteous ; the second, the quip 
lest ; the third, the reply c/ sh; the fourth, the reproof valiant ; the fifth, 
countercheck quarrelsome ; sixth, the lie with circumstance ; the seventh, 
lie direct. All these you may avoid but the lie direct, and you may avoid that 
than ‘if!’ Your ‘if’ is the only peacemaker ; much virtue in ‘if !’””’ 





Apropos of “if,” here is Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the juxtaposed 
speeches of April the 8th, 1886, and of July 18th, 1888, reprinted 
in our last “ Footsteps,” from the Sf. James's Gazette :— 


“| think the two passages q 1 are not in conflict with one another ; the first 

; my opinion that no precise line of cleavage could be found between Irish and 
imperial subjects, and that th sh claim, without such a division, could not be 
ich good in argument. The Irish made no such claim; but it is now supposed 
that England, Scotland, and Wales desire to retain them, and that they are willing 
e retained. It bas not yet been shown what particular form is preferred for 
this purpose. I point out in the second passage that there are many forms, and it 
often happens in politics, where all the parties are willing, that without an exact 


arrangement the main object may be secured,’ 

Parliament is prorogued, and the grouse are “ falling fast.” 
While many a member is counting his bag, it may not be amiss 
to chronicle the bag of the Session. The Local Government Bill 
has been carried, with great faults, and, despite determined oppo- 
sition, in an incredibly short space of time. Indeed, it has shot 
forth from Mr, Ritchie’s brain, like Athena from the head of Zeus, 
fully armed, A conversion scheme which, as Mr. Goschen pointed 
out in his recent speech at Stockton, has not only largely 
diminished the National Debt, but, by enhancing the prices of 
sound investments, will enable municipalities and corporations 
to borrow money at a much lower rate, and will throw more 
capital into industrial enterprises to the benefit of the wage-earner, 
has been most successfully achieved and received. Measures have 
been passed to prevent railways from giving the foreign producer 
an undue preferential rate of carriage, and for the consolidation 
of a Colonial fleet; the hydra-headed Irish obstruction and 
radical “amendments” have actually been docked. Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt has not bated one jot of his Megatherian 
morality ; and all this when, according to the oracle, “Ireland 
blocks the way.” 





m . . ‘ ° ° . . . 
lhe main regret of the Session is the manifest deterioration 

of parliamentary tone. Bias seems more personal, vituperation 

coarser, prejudice pettier than ever. The Commission Bill is 
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an example. There was scarcely any desire on the part of the 
House of Commons to treat the incident as affe ‘ting its traditional 
reputation. 








The inquest on Mr. Mandeville and the suicide of Dr. Ridiey 
followed each other in melancholy succession, and the coroner's 
proceedings in the case of the latter unfortunate gentleman have 
been marked by an effort on the part of Mr. William O’Brien to 
make out that the doctor was the reluctant tool of a tyrannous 
Government. But really his evidence amounted to very little 
as regards Mr. Mandeville, though it is voluminously and, were 
not the occasion so sad, ridiculously Menintve as to his own 


1} 


magnificent martyrdoms. That poor Dr. Ridley was unceasingly 
worried by this imprisoned patriot as to the theft—now historical 
—of his breeches, as to orders from Dublin, as to the sufferings 
of the recalcitrant Hooper seems abundantly manifest. That Mr. 
Mandeville was in a most unhealthy condition on his entrance into 
Tullamore gaol, and that the penalty for refusing to conform to 
prison discipline accentuated his disorder seems also patent. But 
if these patriots refuse to go into hospital when ill, and i 
punishment by childish insubordination, which would 
more hardly dealt with in a military case, evil and most regret- 
table consequences may sometimes occur; at any rate the Milesian 
inconsequence of Mr. O’Brien’s mind appears emphatically from 
the subjoined elegant extract :— 


‘‘Cross-examined by Mr. Ronan: ‘ Did you come out of gaol a heavier man than 
you went in? ’—‘ Certainly I came out a lighter 1 LV 
given me an opportunity of making a statement in rei ; matter on 
oath, and I hope Mr. Balfour will contradict what Mr. Balfour stated in the House 
of Commons, that he had restored me to my admirers 2 lb. a I in than 
when I went to gaol. That is a downright falsehood ; a | y d n 
When I was weighed in Cork prison, after my conviction, I weighed 10st. 71b. 1 
was not weighed again until I had been six ors in 1 W het 
I was weighed again I was 10st., having lost 7 lb. w . Lwasw ed 
again on the occasion of Dr. Barr’s first visit, and I had lost 3 lb. more, weighing 
at that time 9st. 111b. I was also weighed a fortnight afterwards. I was not 
then — the weight, but the warder who examined the weight told me I was 
9st. 8lb. After the horrible suspense in reference 1 y clothes was put an end 
to, tas after I had established a method of getting my food from outside, my 
weight increased. On the evening before my release I weighed 10st. 11b., and 
on the morning of my release I weighed 10st. 2lb. Mr. Balfour, in his repre- 
sentation to the House of Commons, started from my weight at Tullamore, and 
represented that I had increased 2 lb. on that weight, ignoring altogether the fact 


that I had lost 7 lb. during the six previous days from his treatment.’—In answer 
to further questions, Mr. O’Brien said: ‘I was worse off than the worst wile- 
aaa or scoundrel in an English prison.—Mr. Ronan: ‘Do you believe you 
would have been permitted to wear your clothes in an English prison ?’—‘] oe 
not wt lieve I would have been allowed to wear them in Ireland were it not for the 
terror of killing me.’—‘ Were not those men who took food to you into the prison 
from outside guilty of corruption ?’—‘ When you talk of corruption, [ venture to 
say that the men who supplied me with food from outside were far more incapable 
of corruption than a great many Crown counsel I know.’—‘ Did you mention any 
of the conversations you had with Dr. Ridley at the Mandeville inquest: — 
‘Certainly not. I had no notion of betraying Dr. Ridley’s confidences while he 
was at the mercy of this Government. —Mr. Ronan: ‘ Have not as good men 4s 
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submitted to wearing the ] n dress?’—Mr. O’Brien: ‘As good men as I 
. submitted for many hundreds of years to the most terrible tortures and 
ings when there was no hope of redress. Better times have come, and it 
juires a little time and a |! to put an end to all these degradations 
-‘ Have you ever hea f 1 humbler men confined under the 
Crimes Act who refused to wea prison dress ?’—* [ have heard of hundreds of 
0 protested against we r prison clothes. My idea was that the 
rht of the responsibilit not wearing the prison dress should rest 
f. I had the advant f b ‘a member of Parliament. Whatever 
ned to me was pretty s transpire. I had nobody depending on me, 

ife was to be lost, I v (sic). 


‘The . resignation by Mr. Frederick Greenwood of the reins of 
itorship is a blow not only to the St. James's Gazette, but to 


the Conservative party and to the country at large. Ever since 
he seceded into the ie, s Sacer of the new citadel his sagacity, 
moderation, and insight have been co nspic uous, and he has been 
ne of those “able editors” whose advice is welcome to Cabinets, 
and whose generation is fast vanishing from our midst. He is 


at once too modest and too masterful for a parade of grievances, 
nor have his reasons for retirement been published; but we can 
cuess what some of them are, and can only hope that the chaos 
of the newer re will not sweep over a paper dedicated 
as yet to Apollo and Vest 
The cricketing Australians have sustained some severe reverses, 
notably that on the Oval. It is remarkable that Sussex, Leiceater- 
shire, and Gloucestershire, the Achilles’ heel of our national sport, 
are the very counties that have vanquished the redoubtable 
Antipodeans. Truly the battle is not always to the strong. A 
match that deserves, but has not yet received, commemoration 
was played not a hundred miles from Bew dley, in Worcestershire, 
be tween an eleven of ladies and eleven of centlemen, the latter 
In petticoats, with broomsticks, and under the conditions of 
yielding a run for every ball thrown up with the right or not 
caught with one hand. The result was “a tie,” and it should 
be added that a young ge ntleman aged four scored a run, and 
exhibited the promise of some fine forward play. 
The Daily Telegr aph has star te l, “Is marriage a failure?” for 
its summer correspondence “ pad lding. : Chicago (where it is said 
five minutes interval for refreshments and divorces ” is familiar 
in the railway stations) can supply its “champion marryist ”— 
the hero of thirty-two wedlocks and thirty-one divorces. The 
poet Rogers ought to be pressed into the discussion, if his 
fastidious shade ‘would not retire indignant from the office. He 
was once asked by a lady of fashion if he did not think that 
phi savin like leaseholds, should run for seven years, “with an 
Option to renew.” Quite so, madam, ” was the rejoinder ; “ but 
how about the repairing covenants ? 
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Two remarkable marriages are fresh in everybody’s recollection 
—that of Sir Charles Hallé, and of the Master of Trinity Colleg 
Cambridge. They are “natural selections” with a vengeance, 
and belong to the curiosities of matrimony. 








































The craze of the modern playgoer seems to be the conve rsion 
of stories into plays. Jvttle Lord aca eroy has twice passed 
the ordeal, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is undergoing it, and we 

e promised a drama of She. Every one wants to see what he 
has read. We doubt if literature benefits by the confusion. 

The editor of The Gladstone ‘Dail y Post-bag has provided 
monster sensation, indeed, for the dull season. He out-herods 
Herod. The hints about the responsibi lity of parliament and 
“voters ” are an old trick which is pe Risedy like “ blackouarding 
the plaintiff's attorney.’ The insinuation is doubly disgracefu 
as the Masserene tenants were well-to-do farmers and destitut 
starvelings. Really its author deserves the sobriquet of “Janus,” 

‘“* Noted f 
For double leanings both to peace and war.’ 


“ At a meeting held at Dalkeith under the auspices of the Dalkeith Liber 
Association, Provost Gray, who presided, read the following letter from Mr. 
Gladstone :— 

H A Nw CASTLE, At 12th 


** DEAR MR. PROVOST,—I am very glad that my constituents in Dalkeith are about 
to hold a meeting on the subject of Mr. Dillon’s imprisonment, following herein 
the good example set by the people of Edinburgh. If Mr. Dillon broke the law, he 
was driven to it by the gross misconduct of the Government and the Parliament of 
1886, who obstinately refused to make any provision for the undoubted incapacity 
of many of the Irish tenants to pay their rents, and thereby forced into ewistenc 
the Plan of Campaign, which they afterwards made an excuse for the cruel coerci 


< 


now in force. They demonstrated their own misconduct without confessing 

when in 1887 they did imperfectly, and too late, what they had refused to do il 
1886. I shall never speak of any breach of the law as otherwise than a public ev! 
BUT the true authors of this evil are the Government and the Parliament. Whil 
Mr. Dillon has to bear the consequences, the Government and the Parliament a 


more responsible ; but the responsibility will pass over to and rest upon the voters 

of this country if they approve such conduct at a bye-election or otherwise, and 

every one among them who votes for them calling themselves Unionists.—1 am, ete. 
“‘W, E, GLADSTONE.” 


One cannot resist remembering the monologue of Joseph 
Surface: “A curious dilemma, truly, my politics have run me 
into! I wanted at first only to ingratiate myself with Lady 
Teazle (Mr. Parnell), that she might not be my enemy with 
Maria (office) ; and I have, I don’t know how, become her serious 
lover. Sincerely, I begin to wish I had never made such a point 
of gaining so very good a character, for it has led me into S0 


many cursed rogueries that | doubt I shall be exposed at last.” 
> 
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Critical Notices. 


ed 


INEBRIETY.* 

Tus isan ably and carefully written 
treatise on the several medical and 

edico-legal subjects it deals with. 
A more necessary or valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of psychological, 
medico-legal, and inebriate manage- 
ment literature has not been made. 


[t is a work no member of t 
medical or legal professions should 
be without, as a text-book tO refer 
to when called upon to give evidence 
where crime has been committed 
by any one whose brain is morbidly 
affected by the use of drugs or 
drinks, and irresponsibility as a 
plea against condemnation is being 
denied him in law because he was a 
drunkard. 

For such culprits the law has no 
favour, nor moral thought an ex- 


tenuating excuse, ‘‘for a wilful 
culprit is he, and hanged he must 
be,” unless medical thought and 


medical courage can show that he 
was at the time liable by reiterated 
provocation toa fierce phrensy, that 
blinds itself to the consequential 
immorality of its actions. 

If the dementia of some mur- 
derers and the amentia of others be 
valid pleas, why not inebriate aber- 
ration when provoked to crime ? 
The “ why not?” rests entirely with 
medical men, as it does in the case 
of a somnambulist, who now awaits 
his trial for a murder, which (such 
at least is his plea) he committed 
as sleep-walker, 

The psychological question still 
waits, however, an elucidation more 
Systematic, and a tabulation more 
defined, to contribute to scientific 
proof. 


_* “Tnebriety.” By NORMAN KERR. 
wewis., 


THE REVERBERATOR.* 


Mr. Henry JAMES is the very 
Meissonier of psychological fiction ; 
and though we are not fond of 
psychological fiction, we are of Mr. 
James’s novels. They possess a fas- 
tidious delicacy, an insight and a 
facility which more than atones for 
their want of plot and hyperculture. 
The Reverberator”’ is the light 
story of a travelling American 
family—the Dossons—one of whose 
daughters is beautiful, and the other 
ambitious. The ambition is to “get 
into a good set,” and the “ good set ”’ 
in Paris is typified by the Proberts, 
who are specimens of Gallo- Yan- 
kees, who are allied with viscounts 
and marquises. Gaston Probert 
falls violently in love with Francie, 
the beauty; while George Flack, 
the editor of a “smart” society 
paper, which gives its name to the 
story, vows jealous revenge, makes 
mischief and misery, and fails in 
his effort to detach Gaston from 
his lady love, though he succeeds in 
his effort to detach him from the 
sway of his own family. This is 
how that family is described :— 

“They had affinities with a society of 
conversation ; they liked general talk, 
and old high salons, slightly furnished 
and dim, containing precious relics 
where there was a circle round the fire, 
and winged toads flew about, and there 
was always some clever person before 
the chimneypiece holding or challenging 
the rest.” 

This supplies, as may be guessed, 
some very bizarre and very attrac- 
tive material for dainty analysis 
and gossamer contrast. Specially 
telling is their almost medieval 

* “The Reverberator.” By Hanry 
JAMES, In two volumes, Macmillan 
& Co. 
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indignation at the Reverberator’s 
‘naragraphs” concerning their 
domestic details. Proud and petty, 
cynical and sensitive, they form 
an excellent foil to Mr. Dosson, 
self-made, generous and rather 
unaristocratic than directly vulgar 
—a man who cannot understand 
complicated antipathies or social 
charm, and whose idea of good 
fellowship is that friends should 
eat his dinners and smoke his 
cigars. Mr. Dosson is, in fact, the 
hétel personified, as Mr. Probert is 
the salon incarnate. Gaston, zsthe- 
tic, gentle, feeble, and infatuated : 
Delia, downright tyrannical, solidly 
frivolous ; and Francie, impression- 
able and untrained,—are keenly de- 
fined ; while George Flack, shrewd, 
vulgar, quick and passionate be- 
neath the lacquer of the petit 
maitre, is one of the best of Mr. 
James's creations. The climax is, 
however — especially as regards 
Gaston’s heartless conduct to his 
belongings— -unsatisfactory, and the 
whole is rather an etching than a 
painting. It is a finished picture 
for all that, and one that deserves 
to be ‘‘ well hung” in the reader's 
recollection, andis not likely to 
lend itself to inferior adaptation or 
the devices of the play wright in 
these days, and for the lover of 
books a pearl of great price. 





TIN.* 


FORTUNATELY for this author tastes 
differ, and one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison. To him whose 
soul delights in mining matters, 
and whose education embraces a 
mastery of the Cornish dialect, we 
confidently recommend Mr. Bosan- 
keth’s shilling paper volume, en- 
titled “Tin.” It introduces the 
reader to a posse of Cornishmen, 
whose incomes are derived from 
the contents of the mines with 
which the district is honeycombed, 
and whose intellects are not very 
highly cultivated. The story has a 
kind of plot, and the characters are 


* “Tin.” By EDWARD BOSANKETH. 
T, Fisher Unwin, 









endowed with more or less vitality. 
[It will not set the town talking, but 


the success it will achieve will be 
sufficient to encourage the antho: 
to contin I ing | literary 
path which he has marked out for 


himself. 


‘* AND when.” said Lamb, speaking 
of his friend ¢ \ 1d jus 
written an Anglo-Saxon play, ‘‘ he 
is original. it lal t original 
way indeed His terrific scenes are 
indefatigable. This may be said 
with equ lL th. of Michael Field’s 
Danish lay, Ca f thre Grreat. 
and still 1 e of its companion, 


The Cup of Water,” which might 


belong LO any 


\ history, 
and is founded on one of Rossetti’s 
“projects or arguments of poems 
It is the story of a young king 


Almund and his frend Hubert, 
who both fall suddenly in love with 


a passionate peasant girl, of whom 
Almund:-one day begs a cup of 
water. But he is betrothed to 


Millicent, a noble lady, and must 
forego the hope of Cara, the peasant, 
who is cd sperately in love with 
him. At his request she consents 
to become the wife of Hubert, who 
accompanies the king to the wars 
for two years. When they return 
Millicent seeing that the king’s 
heart is with Cara, immorally— 
though with every show of nobility 
—absolves him from his marriage 
vows : but Cara dies from grief at 
the loss of her child just as Hubert 
returns, and directly after the king’s 
arrival. The story seems unnecessa- 
rily disagreeable, and possesses all the 
impropriety of an old play without 
any of its grandeur, though here 
and there there are fine descriptive 
passages. They do not, however, 
make up for the bad English and 
false taste that are shown by such 
expressions as, “I cannot bear to 
hear the footfall of her voice ; God, 
she will come and bleat for me’ 

* “Canute the Great, and the Cup of 


Water.” By MicHAEL FigeLp, 1 vol. 
George Bell & Sons, 











CRITICAL 


(italics our own), or such a picture 
as ‘the pine’s red autumn refuse. 
Canute the Great speaks for itself 


as being the history of Canute’s 
accession to the throne; of his love 
for, and marriage with Emma, and 
of the murder of Edmund I[ronsides. 
There is a great deal of “ mad” 


in this, owing to thi 
but after Shakespeare 


prattle 
committed : 


it seems wiser to leave Op 1 in 
peace, and at any rate it would be 
advisa b le for Michael lH ld LO 
make up his mind whether he 
means to write like Tennyson or 
like Beaumont and Fletcher, as at 

present he confounds both of them 

JOYCE.* 

WE cannot honestly say that Joyce 
is one of Mrs Oliphant’s happiest 
efforts. The story has no particular 
beginning, and no end; the charac- 
ters, moreover, are not ve! felike 
and not very interesting, and the 
plot, such as it is, is extremely un- 
satisfactory. Joyce is young 
woman who is discover some- 
where in Scotland, in the iracter 
of a schoolmistress There is a 
mystery about her birth, when 
a certain Colonel Hayward meets 
her and at once exclaims, ‘ Good 
God!” and sends for his wife, the 
astute reader guesses that he is at 
the bottom of it. The wife comes. 
She is a complicated person, and 
Mrs. Oliphant spends a great deal 
of time in trying to explain her 
un interesting idiosynerasy. ‘There 
is also a terrible old Scotch | couple, 
_ ce’s foster-parents—Peter and 


Janet Matheson—the sort of inde- 
pendent sturdy rustics whew one 
meets with on the stage, but merci- 
fully nowhere else. The Colonel, 
who of course is Joyce’s father, 
after a great deal of “swaying,” 
in which Joyce and several other 
people join, decides to take away 
his daughter, and the Scotch pe ople 
become more offensive, and more 
independent. In real life old 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
“The Second Son,” etc. 
Macmillan & Co. 


* & Joyce,” 
Author of 
London : 
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Janet would have remarked, “ Twa 


pun’ is twa pun’,” and “Ill een 
tak’ the siller,’ like the disappointed 
lover in Engaged;” but in the 
novel, of course, she has to act 
otherwise. Still more offensive 
and quite intolerable is Joyce's 
Scotch wooer, Andrew Halliday, 


but he is at least alive, and horribly 
real 

So Joyce goes off South, with 
her father and stepmother, to Rich- 
mond, and when she gets there, 
most Scotch people, she is 
discontented. Her complicated 
state mind is dwelt upon at 
creat length, but really it may be 

mmed up in another Scottish 
‘tag,’ “ Lunnon’s a’ verra weel, 
for real pleesure gie me 
not know exactly what 
wants, for she abhors Andrew 
Halliday, and falls mildly in love 
with a backboneless young man, 
Norman Bellendean, whose 
mother schemes to separate the 
lovers. We have already disclosed 
more than enough of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s plot, suffice it to say that 
Mrs. Bellendean succeeds in her 
design, and that Joyce disappears 
to Orkney or Shetland, where she 
lives happy ever after with old 
Janet and Peter, teaching the 
Aborigines to spell. We have no 
space to discuss the probability of 
a young lady successfully hiding 
herself in this fashion from the 
inxious pursuit of her father and 
lover. But this anti-climax 
grotesquely inartistic,—probable or 
not,—and honestly we can only 
recommend “ Joyce” to the blindest 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s admirers. 


like 
of 
su 
but 

Peeb! 


se 
1) 


sue 


Ort 


is 





DEARLY BOUGHT.* 


THERE are some people still to be 
found conservative enough to fill 
the orthodox three volumes when 
they publish their literary efforts. 
Miss Fitz-Roy Cole is one of these ; 
and the habitual novel-consumer 
will come across many less profit- 


* “Dearly Bought: A Romance 
founded on Fact.” By G,. Fitz-Roy 
CoLE. T, Fisher Unwin, 
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able fictions in the course of 
season’s reading than “ Dearly 
Bought.”’ It is rather difficult at 
first to concentrate one’s attention 
upon the story, because of the con- 
stant introduction of fresh characters 
into it ; but when once launched on 
the second volume, one gathers that 
Princess Marie Chalidze, the heroine, 
is engaged in the struggle of de- 
livering her beloved country, Cir- 
cassia, from Russian toils. Having 
been brought up in the faith that 
it was much better to live in one’s 
country than to die for it, we 
fail to sympathise very deeply with 
the Princess’ ambition ; but she 
has an enthusiastic following of 
friends, who help her in her struggles, 
and who also help to bring the story 
to rather an unsatisfactory ending. 
We recommend this book to readers 
of good staying power, who love 
Richardson for his copiousness, and 
who prefer quantity to quality. 


SONG-TIDE.* 


Two out of the three volumes of 
poems published during his life- 
time by the late Mr. P. B. Marston 
being out of print, this comprehen- 
sive selection from his works forms 
a welcome addition to ‘‘ The Can- 
terbury Poets.” The volume, which 
is edited and prefaced with a sym- 
pathetic memoir, and a brief critical 
notice, by Mr. William Sharp, 
should win for one of the sweetest 
lyric poets and finest sonnet writers 
of his time, the wide recognition 
and appreciation which was ‘denied 
him in his own country during his 
life. Mr. Sharp’s critical estimate 
of Marston’s poetry is too strongly 
coloured by his enthusiasm for 
Rossetti to be quite satisfactory. 
The influence of Rossetti upon the 
younger poet is very marked in his 
earlier work ; but Marston’s finest 
lyrics and sonnets are essentially 

“Song-Tide: Poems and Lyrics of 
Love’s Joy and Sorrow.” By PHILIP 
BourKE Marston. Edited, with in- 
troductory Memoir, by William Sharp. 
London: Walter Scott, 1888, 


CRITICAL 


NOTICES 


his own. He was certainly neither 
a ‘‘poetic thrall,” nor a mere 
satellite of a greater poetic lumi- 
nary: and Mr. Sharp appears to 
oom his own judgment when 
he adds ‘there is no implication 
of mere “imi tiveness,’’ and also 
praises 
F a poet 
mitted that “love 
Le broadest sense” 
met of Marston’s 
The phrase is sin- 
ppy and misleading ; 
express, we imagine, 
re meant to say. 
ie poets who have sung of 
is none more refined and 
spiritual than Marston, in whose 
verse there is not a coarse expres- 
sion nor an impure thought. If the 
idea that Mr. Sharp meant to con- 
vey was that Marston’s poems 
reflect the wide range of emotions 
inspired by an almost life-long con- 


hat Mr. 
Among t] 
there 


lay 
iove 


templation of a noble love’s joy and 


sorrow, the criticism would be @ 
just one. We commend this little 
volume to the notice of all lovers 
of true poetry. 


SOCIALISM AN 


IN time to come no doubt the 
School Board will teach this eate- 
chism of Mr. Joynes’ in preference 
to that of the Prayer Book. Ifa 
Socialist is a necessary evil, then 
let him learn “his tricks and his 
manners” from Mr. Joynes, with 
the able —_ of Mr. Donisthorpe as 
expounder of the principles, and as 
jam to the pill A os +h Mr. Joynes 
delivers. Such pamphlets as this 
one should be sown broadcast in 
all camps, as it teaches the soundest 
common and adds to the 
author’s already excellent reputa- - 
tion as a man of reasoning and 
a brilliant Iconoclast. 


ALYSED.* 


Se nse, 


‘Socialism Analysed. Being @ 

itical Examination of Mr, Joynes 
‘Socialist Catechism.’” By WoORDS- 
WORTH DONISTHORPE. Liberty and 
Property Defence League. 
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THREE VOLUME NOVELS. 


|. Annie Thomas’s ‘‘ Love’s a Tyrant.” 

“ Her faculty for harmonious description . . . her easy 
und vivacious dialogues, are among the strong points of this 
.s of her previous work.”"—Morning Post. 

2 jean Middlemass’s ‘‘ Vaia’s Lord.” 

‘‘Much spirit, cleverness, and interest."—Guardian. _ 

“A thoroughly enjoyable and wholesome novel.’’— British 
iW ekly. r 
3 Emily Osborn’s ‘‘ Peccavi.’’ 

“A very readable novel, decidedly above the average in 
‘terary style, and not below it ininterest of plot or delinea 

n of character.”— Westminster Review. 

4 NEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGE LIFE. 
Life in the Cut. By AMOS READE. Witha 
Frontispiece. Dedicated toGrorGrR Smite. 6s. 

“ Eyidently a faithful picture of our canal population. ... 
[his st 








range and miserable class of beings.” — Academy. 
The figures are as real and pathetic as any of those which 
have rendered Dickens immortal ... No cause ni ed desir2 
re eloguent champion than Mr. Reade.”—Morning Post 
Me SECOND EDITION OF STEPNIAEK’S GREAT WORK 
me The Russian Peasantry: Their Agrarian 
g Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 2.vols, 25s. 
| [his work, together with TiknomtiRov's “ RUS- 
Me SIA: Political and Social” (2 vols, 8vo, 2\s.), forms 
me A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF MODERN RUSSIA, 
Me entirely superseding all previous Works on the subject. 
: Altogether, Stepniak’s best book.”--St. James’s Gazette. 
German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle; 
‘ a Biographical History of German Socialistic Move- 
r ments during this Century. By W. H. Dawson. 
4 With Portrait of Lassalle. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
% “It is written with great knowledge, and with most com 
mendable ee As a biographical history of 
See German socialistic movements the work may be accepted 
pas complete.”—British Weekly. 
‘Exhibits the results of thorough and conscientious 
"_Saturday Review. 
NEW WORK BY G. J. HOLYOAKE 
oy Self-Help One Hundred Years Ago. 3s. 6d. 
‘ To the historian this book will be acceptable, and ‘from 
‘rested in the condition of the working classes 













n rive suggestive knowledge.”—British Week 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PHILOLOGY. 
sPrinciples of Language. By Professor H. 

PauL. Edited by Professor H, A. Stronec, LL.D. 
Pp. xlviii.—512, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
In the original the greater number of illustrative instances 
mc drawn from the German language. They are here re- 
meplaced by English examples, where such serve precisely the 
i same purposes,and additional English examples are inserted. 
methe Science of Religion. By E.‘BERNOUF. 
With an Introduction by E, J. "apson, M.A., 
: M.R.A.S. 8vo, 7s. 6d. . 
7 His work is interesting, especially ., the discussion on 
_ ongin, succession, and tendencies of religious belief in 
= An in races. Acute and scholarly, hy is also always 
a -SCOTSMan. 
phe Principal Health Resorts of Europe and 
; Africa, for the Treatment of Chronic Diseases. By 


THos. MorE MADDEN, M.D. Cheap Edition. 
De my SvO, 38, 6d 





Yoctors and Doctors. Some Curious Chapters 
in Medical History and Quackery. With Coloured 
, outispiece after Gillray. By Granam Everitt. 


5 





«Ay cle With interest.”—Echo. 
a = oe in amusing anecdote and quaint inci 
PUR TEL 


“It has a fres - . . 
tena y Treshness and interest which render it eminently 
te —Saturday Review. ; 


lent.”— 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEWEST NOVELS. 





NEW NOVEL, sy JOHN LAW, Avtnor oF “A City 
Girt,” “Caprain Loss,” ic. 


Out of Work. 3s. 6d. Contaifs an interest- 


ing account of Dock Labourers, Work at the Docks, 
the Casual Ward, etc. 
“ There is a true ring of realistic pathos in this record of 
a humble life, . . . rendered with a power the more im 
pressive from its sobriety.”—Morning Post. 

“Nothing was ever written with greater directness and 
simplicity of purpose. ... His pdowefful and sombr 
genius is confined to giving a relentlessly truthful pictur: 
of East End life as it is." British Weekly. 

“Written by a man who has entered heart and soul int 
his subject-matter.”— Whitehall Review. 





NOVEL By tHe tate CAPTAIN MAYNE REID 
The Child Wife. 6s. 


“There is no want of vivacity in the new production of 
the old benefactor of our boyhood.”— Atheneum. 

“As adventurous in tone as any of his tales.”~-Morniny 
Post , 


The Blarney Ballads. By C. L. GRAVEs. 
With 14 full-page Cartoons, by G. R. HALketr. 
4to, cloth extra, 5s. Second Edition. 


“The Gladstone and Parnellite faction has had no more 
effective critic than the author of “‘The Blarney Ballads.” 
There is in this volume both literary and humorous 


power, which will have the result of making it a classic.”— 
Globe 





Ireland in '98. Sketches of the Principal 
Characters of the time. By the late Dr. R. R. 
MADDEN. Edited by J. Bowes Daty, LL.D. 
With Engraved Portraits and Contemporary Prints. 
Svo, 9s. 

“Lively and pictorial representations of some of 
leading patriots of ’98.”—Scotsman. 


the 


History of Ireland. By Dr. R. HASSENCAMP. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by E. A 
ROBINSON. 8vo, 98. 

“It may safely be recommended to persons seeking im 
partial information.” —Scotsman. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, of 


The Management and Diseases of the Dog. 
By Prof. J. Wooprorre HILi, F.R.C.V.S., ete. 
39 Illustrations, 452 pp., 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Eminently practical.... We have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending it,”— Veterinary Journal. 
‘ Marks a distinct advance @n previous works.”—Lancet 








Text-Book on Surgery. General, Operative, 
and Mechanical. By Joun A. Wyetu, M.D. 
(of New York). Fully Lilustrated with Woodcuts 
and Coloured Diagrams. 778 pp., royal 8vo, 
42s. 

Flower-Gardening for Amateurs, in Town, 
Suburban, and Country Gardens. By Lewis 
CasTLe, formerly of Kew Gardens. 2s, 6d. 

‘‘ Thoroughly practical.”--Graphie. 





~NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
Sierra Leone; or, The White Man’s Grave. 
By G. A. LerusripGs-BansurRy, of H.M. Colonial 
Civil Service. Svo, Illustrated, 10s, 6d. 

** An entertaining and pleasant volume, descriptive of an 
Englishman's life in the interesting colony of liberated 
slaves.”—Newceastle Chronicle. _ 

‘‘ A very readable account of Sierra Leone.”—Graphic. 

“A very interesting book.”—Vanity Fair. 





HIRD EDITION OF 
ST. BERNARD'S [Hospital]. 
HIRD EDITION OF 








DYING SCIENTIFICALLY : A Key to “St. Bernard’s.” 


By ASSCULAPIUS SCALPEL. 


Picture boards, 2s. 


3y the Same. Picture boards, Is. 
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SLA SA RTS 





ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful. 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, ete. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE: 


For Female of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sédund and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 


benefits which result from their use. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human macnine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


...Full_ Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
‘rs everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEi=CHAM’S PILLS 
ave the Largest « Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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